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outside during Carter’s trial, and then accompanied him back to pris 
hurling mud and imprecations all the way.” 

Mollies unfortunate enough to be convicted of sodomy were hanged 
Tyburn, while those found guilty of attempted sodomy were sent to 
pillory (often twice), fined (usually £10-£30) and imprisoned (from § 
months to three years). Imprisonment often led indirectly to dea 
because of gaol fever, which was widespread throughout most eighteen 
century prisons. Prisons were wholly lacking in sanitation and ventilatio 
and this variety of typhus sometimes raged so fiercely that gaols had to b 
closed to clergymen and prison officers and the inmates were simpl 
locked up and left to their own devices until the fear of contagion abated 

The lesser punishment — to be stood in the pillory — was by no meati 
a lenient one, for the victims often had to fear for their lives at the hand 
of an enraged multitude armed with brickbats as well as filth and curses, 
Modern anthropologists will point out that placing one in a pillory, 
including the dread procession from the prison to the pillory and back 
again, is founded upon a primitive rite of degradation or humiliation, 
whereby the victim becomes a scapegoat for the sins of society, and quite 
literally has heaped upon him the offal of civilisation. In the eighteenth 
century, when the mob was never very well kept under control, the victims 
in the pillory, male or female, found themselves at the centre of an orgy 
of brutality and mass hysteria, especially if the victim were a molly. 

We have already mentioned how Charles Hitchin had his clothes 
literally torn from his body by the force of the missiles thrown at him while 
he stood in the pillory in April 1727.* In September of the same year, an 
unnamed gentleman and his coachman, John Croucher, were committed 
to Newgate for having made love to one another. I cannot trace what 
happened to the gentleman, but the coachman was sentenced to six 
months in prison and to stand in the pillory in New Palace Yard on 25 
October, where he was subjected to treatment nearly as severe as that 


which fell upon Hitchin.™ For the period from 1720 to 1740 gay men were © 


stood in the pillory nearly every week. In many cases the reactions of the 
mob are not recorded; in others, little purpose would be served by citing 
them, as it becomes a matter of noting which ones attracted the greater 
attentions of the Drury Lane Ladies, or which ones were celebrated with 
more mud than brickbats, more dead cats than turnips, more rocks than 
offal. 

Occasionally the event occurred which every convicted molly feared 
most: on 3 April 1763, an unidentified man who stood in the pillory at 
Bow, for sodomy, was killed by the mob. The coroner’s jury brought ina 
verdict of wilful murder, and some persons were taken into custody for 
this outrage.® A pillory broadside was distributed just prior to his death, 
called This is not the Thing: Or Molly Exalted. It shows the poor sod in the 
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illory being jeered at by the populace: he laments ‘I am now in un Hole 
deed come all in my Friends’, and the women in the mob shout Flogg 
him’, ‘Here’s a fair Mark’, ‘Shave him close’, and ‘Cut it off’. The broadside 


hallad begins with the following quatrains: 


Ye Reversers of Nature, each dear little Creature, 
Of soft and effeminate sight, 
See above what your fate is, and ‘ere it too late is, 
Oh, learn to be all in the Right. 
Tol de rol. 


On the Fair of our Isle see the graces all smile, 
All our Cares in this Life to requite; 
But such Wretches as You, Nature’s Laws wou'd undo, 
For you’re backward and not in the Right. 
Tol de rol.*© 


The peak of mob hysteria was reached in 1810, a year when it was very 
dangerous for gay men to be visible in London, and many in fact fled the 
country. In August of that year a certain Dickinson was convicted of 
attempted sodomy with a Drum Boy of the Guards. When he stood in the 
pillory at Charing Cross he ‘received the most pitiless pelting from the 
indignant multitude, with mud, eggs, turnips and other missiles. He isa 
well-looking young man, about 22, and was a waiter at Hatchett’s hotel, 
Piccadilly. In the course of the first ten minutes he was so completely 
enveloped with mud and filth, that it was scarcely possible to distinguish 
his back from his front; and it was with the utmost difficulty that the peace 
officers could prevent him from being torn to pieces by the mob, on his 
return from the pillory to the prison.’*” In September five members of the 
Vere Street Coterie were stood in the pillory in Haymarket. On this 
occasion the mob hysteria (described in full in Chapter 12) was so 
staggeringly brutal that the incident seems to have made the authorities 
realise that such public proceedings were catering to the worst tribal 
instincts of the mob. In the event, the pillory was abolished in 1816 except 
as punishment for subornation and perjury, and totally abolished in 1837. 

Only rarely do we hear the suggestion that the punishment meted out 
to homosexuals may be too great for their crimes. The lawyer Holloway 
felt that the crime of Cook, convicted of keeping a sodomitical house (but 
not of sodomy itself), ‘is no justification of the brutality with which he was 
treated.’28 And he noted that the authorities were beginning to realise that 
sodomy ‘is an offence, like that of rape, easily charged, but very difficult 
to be disproved; the accusation should therefore, be clearly and incontesti- 
bly made out.”2° Convictions for sodomy, a felony, were relatively rare, for 
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they required incontrovertible proof of penetration (although a man 
could be convicted and hanged solely on the uncorroborated evidence of 
his own partner in the act). Convictions for attempted sodomy, a misd 


meanour, were easier to obtain, for the criminal act could consist of 


anything ranging from an unsuccessful attempt at anal intercourse to a 
man’s merely groping another about the front of his breeches; only one 


witness was required, either as observer or participant. The facts that one’s 7 


partner was a consenting adult and the act took place in private were 
wholly irrelevant in the eyes of the law. 

We might feel that the mollies were no worse off than many other 
‘criminals’, for the law was universally harsh in its broad definition of what 
constituted criminal acts, in the weak nature of the evidence required for 
convictions, and in the general severity of its sentences. But such a 
conclusion would be wrong. The law and its application were very clearly 


biased against the mollies. This bias is obvious when we compare the — 


homosexual cases mentioned throughout this study (most of them involv- 
ing consenting partners, usually adults, often in private, and mostly 
resulting in convictions and harsh sentences) to the heterosexual cases in 
the same trial records — usually involving rape of a young girl, and usually 
resulting in an acquittal. Of 24 men prosecuted for rape from 1720 to 1731 
(sometimes involving girls 10 to 12 years old, in one instance 5 years old), 
only three were sentenced to death (one of whom was pardoned), one was 
fined and imprisoned, one was imprisoned, one was fined, and 18 were 
acquitted.© Even Adam White, charged with having sodomised his 11- 
year-old daughter, was acquitted.‘! From 1730 to 1830 there were 294 
prosecutions for (heterosexual) rape in the Old Bailey; a guilty verdict was 
given in only 51 of these cases (17 per cent), and 28 of the offenders were 
executed; 57 of the cases involved girls under the age of 10 years, and 10 
of these offenders were found guilty; 10 years was legally regarded as the 
age of consent or age of sexual discretion for females, two years below the 
age at which a girl could marry.*? Criminal statistics were not scientifically 
compiled by the Home Office until 1811, very near the end of the period 
of my survey in this book: in the returns for that year, ‘four out of five 
convicted sodomists were executed, as against only 63 out of 471 other 
capital offenders.’? According to a House of Commons report published 
in 1819, there were 28 executions for sodomy from 1805 through 1818.4 
According to Home Office statistics published in 1837, 31 more men were 
executed for sodomy from 1819 through 1836; the peak years for 
executions were 1806 (six), 1810 (four), 1814 (five), 1819-25 (fifteen), 
1826-32 (seven), and 1834 (four).* 

And as for the Drury Lane Ladies — the law regarded them with 
bemused tolerance. Let us conclude this chapter with an incident which 
highlights the contrasting legal attitudes towards whores and mollies: on 
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the same day in September 1810 that James Walker and Shudy Macnamara 
were committed to trial for having committed (consensual) sodomy, a 
felony punishable by death, at the Sun & Apple Tree, White Hart Yard, 
Drury Lane, 24 female prostitutes who were charged with behaving in a 


disorderly fashion in St James’s Street, were dismissed on promise to 


; : 
conduct themselves with more propriety In future. 


Chapter 8 


Blackmail 


(1) Blackmailers’ Charter 


One of the more serious effects of social prejudice against homosexuals is 
that it makes them highly vulnerable to blackmail, particularly when the 
law itself supports such prejudice. Indeed, even the very existence of a 
subculture, however supportive in many ways, brought with it a disadvan- 
tageous visibility, at least to the eyes of another subculture, the criminal 
underworld. Before the nineteenth century, blackmail usually denoted 
extortion, that is, theft or robbery accompanied by a threat of physical 
harm. The phrase ‘blackmail’ or ‘black money’ in the Middle Ages referred 
to payments coerced by threat to life, limb or property. Criminals, bandits, 
and highway robbers often banded together to practise this kind of 
extortion, taking advantage of the disruptions within medieval society, 
and even government officials and justices of the peace often blackmailed 
people by threatening to arrest them.! 

The Elizabethan Act of 1601 defined the offence as a form of robbery, 
reinforced in 1722 by the Waltham Black Act, notorious for enlarging the 
number of crimes punishable by death, which described ‘several ill- 
designing and disorderly persons [who] have of late associated themselves 
under the name of “Blacks”... and have sent letters in fictitious names, 
to several persons, demanding venison and money, and threatening some 
great violence, if such, their unlawful demands, should be refused.’ Prior 
to the Waltham Black Act, various statutes throughout the reigns of 
George I and George II had punished blackmailers with seven years’ 
transportation; if the victim was threatened with murder, the blackmailer 
was to be sentenced to death.? In all of the cases I have discovered during 
the period covered by this study, the extortions and punishments followed 
this pattern. 
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Before the passing of the 1967 Sexual Offenses Act, the law prohibiting 
homosexual intercourse was aptly described as a ‘Blackmailers’ Charter’, 
for very many — perhaps even most — blackmail attempts involved a threat 
to expose a man as a homosexual, whether or not he were in fact gay. This 
was equally true in the early eighteenth century. In 1735 an undoubtedly 
well-informed court recorder noted that ‘This charging of Men with 
Sodomy is grown a common Practice with such Villains [i.e. highway 
robbers], in order to keep the Person they design to rob, from crying out 
for help when they attack him, or from prosecuting him afterwards, for 
fear of being suspects of so detestable a Crime, or perhaps having it sworn 
against them.’ One of the reasons Jeremy Bentham gave for decriminalis- 
ing homosexuality was to disarm blackmailers of one of their most 
powerful weapons, though Bentham never published his views for fear of 
being accused of the vice which he wished to defend. There is no way to 
estimate precisely how commonly this sodomitical ruse was practised by 
the blackmailers, but there are certainly enough recorded instances to in- 
dicate that it was a very serious problem — both for society at large and 
especially for the molly subculture. The following cases illustrate in more 
detail the extortioners’ techniques, ranging from the very crude to the 
fairly ingenious; they also give some idea of the emotional turmoil 
experienced by the victims in the face of strong social norms regarding the 
necessity of maintaining a good reputation, and they throw some light on 
the interrelationship between the molly subculture and the criminal 
underworld. 

In September or late August 1721, William Casey and Martin MacOwen 
assaulted Joseph Stone on the walk between the Mall and the Roan, near 
Whitehall. They knocked him down, and relieved him of his hat, wig, 
neckerchief and money. According to Stone, Casey ‘almost choak’d me 
with my Neckcloth, and told me, if I cry’d out, they’d swear Buggery 
against me.’ Stone was badly beaten. As his assailants fled, Casey bumped 
into a man named Mr Longueville and was thus caught. As a constable 
came rushing up, Casey swore that Longueville had buggered a man and 
killed him (i.e. Stone, whom he left for dead). The court justly ignored this 
transparent lie, and Casey was found guilty, although MacOwen was 
acquitted. Casey was 20 years old and had been for four years a soldier, 
partly in Spain. He was hanged at Tyburn on 21 September 1721, but in 
his dying speech he maintained his innocence, and expressed his hopes 
‘that the great Number of Sodomites, in and about this City and Suburbs, 
may not bring down the same Judgement from Heaven, as fell on Sodom 
and Gomorrah.’ He may very well have hada genuine hatred of homosexu- 
als, and may have chosen them as victims for this reason as well as for their 
easy vulnerability — the walk where he assaulted Stone was a known gay 
cruising ground.* 
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Fewer than two months later, on 5 November, his 18-year-old brothel 
John Casey, assaulted Francis Godelard near the end of the Mall in St 
James’s Park next to Buckingham House, and stole one shilling. In hig 
attempt to steal Godelard’s watch (though the latter had none), Case 
dragged him towards the canal, beat him up, stuffed a Randeercice in his 
mouth, and began searching. He ‘ask’d me where my Watch was, I said, I 
had none. He swore I lyed, and with that he broke the Sfothend of rif 
Breeches to search me farther. I cry’d out Murder, and two Soldielll 
coming up, he told them I was a Sodomite. They ask’d him, How he knew that? 
and he answer’d, Why don’t you see my Hand in his breeches?’ One of the 
soldions; Richard Allen, said that Casey actually ‘had hold of the Prosecu- 
tor’s Privities’, which was taken as some proof, however slight, for his 
defence that Godelard ‘wants to Bugger me; take him Prisoner.’ If Allen’s 
observation was accurate, Godelard may have narrowly escaped some 
particularly sadistic act at Casey’s hands. Casey’s absurd defence was not 
believed, and he was brought to the gatehouse as an apprehended robber 
But he was nevertheless acquitted at his trial in April for lack of specif 
evidence that a robbery had taken place. 

Casey, however, did not learn to be more cautious, and on 24 April 
1722, he and Arthur Hughes and John Levee, alias Junks, assaulted and 
robbed Michael Honeybourne in the Pimlico area. There is no evidence 
that he used the sodomy ruse this time. He was found guilty and hanged 
at Tyburn on 24 September 1722. The prison guard recorded that John 
Casey was a typical rogue, that he often quarrelled with his master and his 
father and kept loose company, and that he had been a highway robber for 
the past year, following in the footsteps of his brother Will.! 

In addition to the St James’s Park area used by the Casey brothers 
another of the gay cruising grounds frequented equally by robbers and a 
tortionists was Moorfields Gardens. There on 8 November 1724, Richard 
Wise was ‘standing to make Water’ near Bear-Key, when John Balkin came 
up to him and thrust his hand into his breeches — whereupon Benjamin 
Goddard and Samuel Axtell appeared from behind some hogsheads and 
started shouting ‘Now by God we have got him! A Sodomite! A Sodomite!’ 
They threatened to carry Wise before a justice and swear that he wal 
readying himself to commit sodomy with Bollan. Wise was ‘terrified at the 
Thoughts of coming under such a Scandal’ and asked what he could do to 
placate them. He gave Goddard his two crystal buttons and promised to 
get them some money. They followed him home, but all he could give 
them was two lottery tickets each worth 30 shillings. They returned twice 
and got 15 shillings more. On 17 December they caught up with him in 
Gutter-Lane and demanded more; he gave them ten shillings. On 19 

December they went again to his home and demanded yet more, and he 
gave them a diamond ring off his finger. 
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But Wise was exasperated with himself for giving them the ring, and he 
rushed after them to retrieve it. He caught up with them at an alehouse, 
where Goddard was having a drink with Richard Rustead, alias Rusty. 
When he began arguing to get his ring back, an alehouse boy came into the 
room and asked what was the matter. The boy recognised one of them: ‘T 
know one of these Fellows, his Name is Rustead, he uses the Sodomite’s 
Walk in Moorfields’, whereupon Rustead and Goddard fled the scene. 
They were later captured when one of their accomplices attempted to 
pawn the ring at the same goldsmith’s where it was originally purchased. 
The man, to save himself, led the constables to the Farthing Pye-House 
near Moorfields, where Rustead and Goddard were captured by Con- 
stable Richard Bailey. Eventually Axtell and Bollan were also appre- 
hended. At the January trial of the entire gang, Goddard and Rustead 
insisted that Wise had confessed to them to having twice committed 
sodomy with Bollan. Whether or not that was true, all of the extortioners 
were found guilty, and sentenced to pay fines of £20 each, to suffer six 
months’ imprisonment, and to stand twice in the pillory, once on Tower 
Hill and once at Cheapside Conduit.” 

It is not unknown for one homosexual to blackmail another (indeed, 
that-was commonplace until quite recent times). Although the blatant 
extortion is self-evident in the cases above, it is possible that some of the 
victims were gay: none of them protested that they were married. Some of 
the extortioners may also have been gay: Richard Rustead, for example, 
may well have used the Sodomites’ Walk in Moorfields for pleasure as well 
as profit. In any case there are some instances in which it is certain that the 
extortioner was himself homosexual. We have earlier noted how, in July 
1725, George Kedger was solicited by the 18-year-old hustler Ned Court- 
ney, and how Ned threatened to swear George’s life away if he would not 
give him money, and how he followed up that threat in court.® 

One of the better-planned extortion attempts occurred on 7 November 
1730, when John Jones took John Battle to the Castle in Mark Lane. There 
they met John Lewis, ‘a Bridewell-Boy’, leaning on a broomstick in a state 
of misery or at least discomfort. Jones said to Battle that ‘The poor Fellow 
is very ill, he has got a Fistula: I have carried him to a Friend of mine, a 
Surgeon, who says it came by Buggery; and Lewis tells me that you have 
been concern’d with him. The Surgeon will have Ten Guineas for curing 
him, and insists upon Six Guineas loan; and if you don’t pay the Money 
directly, we'll expose you.’ Direct and to the point and probably untrue, 
but Battle, ‘being in great Confusion, at having sucha Crime charged upon 
me, for fear it should come to the Ears of my Neighbours, and blast my 
Reputation’, gave them halfa guinea and promised more. On 7 November 
they promised to go to Holland and trouble him no more if he would give 
them an additional 20 guineas. Battle agreed, but arranged for their 
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capture when they came to collect. They begged for mercy and confessed, 
but were sentenced to stand in the pillory, once at the Exchange and once 
at Crutchet Friars, to suffer one year’s imprisonment, and to give security 
for their good behaviour for three years following their release.’ 

One of the sillier blackmail attempts also took place that same year, 
Henry Thompson was walking along Chancery Lane and stopped to ask 
Williamson Goodman for directions; Goodman invited him to his quar- 
ters in St Mary le Strand, and once there, he began talking to Thompson > 
about sodomitical practices. He ‘told me of great Persons that us’d that | 
way, and offer’d it to me so far as to undo his Breeches.’ But Thompson 
was not interested in the proffered bum, so Goodman shifted to a new tack 
and said ‘if I did not give him my Money, he would swear Sodomy against 
me.’ Thompson was not going to allow himself to be blackmailed either, — 
so as a last resort Goodman ‘then seiz’d me by the Collar, and told me, 
’twas in vain to resist, and took my Money from me by Force.’ A few days ~ 
later Goodman appeared at Thompson’s lodgings with a pretended — 
constable, threatening to take him up for sodomy, but his accomplice lost 
courage and ran away. The incompetent would-be sodomite-cum-black- 
mailer was arrested and taken to the Round House; he broke out of prison, 
but was recaptured, and subsequently found guilty of assaulting 
Thompson, putting him in fear and stealing money from him, and was 
sentenced to death.® 

Some of the early blackmailers may have been inspired by the publicity 
attendant upon the raids on the molly houses. In 1727 William March was 
fined ten guineas for extorting his master by threatening to swear sodomy 
against him.° Also in 1727 Joseph Lee was fined 20 marks, pilloried, and 
imprisoned for so extorting an unnamed person."° In 1734 Nicholas Cales, 
alias Thomas Rogers, sent a malicious letter to John Reby, a servant to Mr 
Waldo who kept The Fountain in Bartholomew Lane, threatening to 
charge Reby with sodomitical practices if he did not supply him with one 
guinea. At his trial for the misdemeanour of sending a malicious letter, 
Cales claimed that he was merely trying to help Reby, as he knew several 
members of a blackmail gang who were going to swear sodomy against 
Reby, and he just wanted to warn him to save his reputation by showing 
him a letter written by one of this gang. The jury acquitted Cales because 
he could not be proven as the author of the letter." 

Joseph Powis, an experienced criminal and professional locksmith who 
was convicted of breaking and entering, and who was hanged at Tyburn 
on 9 October 1732, may also have been a blackmailer. In his confession 
and dying words which were published by the Ordinary of Newgate, he 
said that he once broke into the Chancery Office in Chancery Lane, where 
he picked open the locked drawer of the great table in the Masters’ office, 
and discovered, among some silver and gold coins, three letters of an 
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extraordinary nature, belonging to the Clerk of the Masters, ina leather 
letter case garnished with silver and bearing his name. Two were written 
in a hand he recognised, signed Molly Soft-buttocks, and one was anony- 
mous. One was addressed to Dear Miss Sukey Tooke, and appointed an 
assignation under the Piazza in Covent Garden." We do know from other 
evidence throughout the century that the mollies frequently wrote to one 
another, and even used messenger boys for the purpose. If such letters 
came into Powis’s hands, I do not doubt that he attempted to make some 
money out of this discovery. On the other hand, his story may be a 
complete fabrication, though on the eve of his execution Powis would have 
little to gain by such an accusation except revenge. He may have had 
private reasons for blackening the character of the Clerk of the Masters of 
Chancery. Even if false, it is still interesting evidence that criminals knew 
about the habits of mollies, their cruising grounds and use of pick-up 


names. 


(2) Blackmail Rings 


Well-organised blackmail rings were not uncommon, and one of the more 
famous victims of such a conspiracy was the Hon. Edward Walpole, 
brother of Horace Walpole. Walpole refused to give in to their demands, 
and the blackmailers carried out their threat of exposure to the extent that 
in 1751 Walpole was in fact indicted for buggering John Cather, an 
unemployed servant, after beating him up. But the bill of indictment was 
removed by writ of certiorari into the Court of King’s Bench, where a 
verdict of not guilty was reached. Walpole then prosecuted three of the 
men for conspiring to extort money from him by falsely charging him with 
sodomy; a fourth member of the ring absconded and was not tried. 
Walpole had been trying to finda place for Cather for some time, and was 
frequently seen together with him, but the charge against Walpole seems 
to have been completely groundless. One of the conspirators said that 
previous similar extortions practised by him had been successful, and 
another said they were planning similar conspiracies specifically focusing 
upon doctors, surgeons, and men-midwives. Three men were found guilty 
of extortion and sentenced to stand in the pillory and to suffer imprison: » 
ment for two to four years. Two more men were found guilty of forging 
a bond in Walpole’s name; one man was whipped and imprisoned, while 
the other was hanged." It may have been the notoriety of the Walpole case 
which prompted Tobias Smollett in his novel Peregrine Pickle (1751) to ob- 
served that a group of adventurers in London employed agents through- 
out England and particularly in the vicinity of Bath to cheat people of 
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money by various kinds of gambling and fraud, one class of whom would 
‘extort money, by prostituting themselves to the embraces of their own 
sex, and then threatening their admirers with prosecution.’ 

On 25 June 1759 Samuel Scrimshaw and James Ross stood in the pillory 
at Cheapside after being convicted — on evidence of their accomplice 
Peter Parry — of attempting to extort money from Humphrey Morrice of 
Dover Street by threatening to accuse him of buggery. They, with one 
Richardson, now absconded, had kept an intelligence office in Fleet 
Market. Perry was a friend of one Gosling, groom to Mr Morrice, and 
heard Gosling’s wife call her husband a Buggerer. Parry related this to 
Scrimshaw. ‘Scrimshaw no sooner heard the word Buggerer, but his fertile 
brain suggested a scheme to get money, and putting his finger to his nose, 
he said, Something may come of this.’ Thus the conspiracy began. They were 
sentenced to three years in Newgate, but also to stand a second time in the 
pillory in Fleet Street, where they were severely pelted by the populace. 
One of the Sheriff's officers set upon the crowd with drawn sword, 
whereupon the mob diverted their fury upon him and forced him to 
retreat into an alley, where he made his escape.!® 

And so the cases continue unabated throughout the century. Actual 
trials for extortion are not particularly frequent, but threat of exposure as 
a sodomite is the basis of more than half of them (another common threat 
was to burn someone’s house down unless they pay up). A careful reading 
of the fully detailed accounts of trials for highway robbery in the Proceed- 
ings at the Old Bailey will reveal that in one out of every seven or eight 
incidents, the robber ‘puts his victim in fear’ by threatening to accuse him 
of sodomy if he prosecutes. Nevertheless, the cases we can cite are 
probably only the tip of an iceberg, for most extortion attempts never 
came to the attention of the courts because they were successful, and many 
victims of highway robbery probably did not prosecute for fear of blasting 
their reputation. 

This pattern continued with little change for the next half century. 
W.HLD. Winder notes that near the end of the eighteenth century ‘the 
definition of robbery was relaxed to make it include the obtaining of a 
chattel as an immediate consequence of a present threat to accuse of 
unnatural crime.’!® In the case of ‘R Vs Jones’ in 1776, the judges 
determined that a threatened accusation of sodomy constituted robbery 
in itself because it also involved a threat to use physical force.” But a 
slightly different definition of extortion emerged in the case of James 
Donally. On 16 February 1779 the Irishman was brought before the 
magistrate, Sir John Fielding, by Lord Fielding, eldest son of the Earl of 
Denbigh, and charged with twice attempting to extort money by threaten- 
ing to accuse Lord Fielding of unnatural crimes, and once attempting 
‘the same with the Hon. Mr Fielding, younger son of Lord Denbigh. 
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Mr Fielding gave Donally halfa guinea, then again another half a guinea 
later. 

Donally was found guilty of ‘highway robbery’ at the Old Bailey on 19 
February, and was capitally convicted, but the sentence was postponed 
while the judges tried to determine the legal points. On 29 March they met 
and decided that his threat was equivalent to, though not identical with, 
robbery with violence. ‘Lord Mansfield with great energy observed, that it 
was a specious mode of robbery of late grown very common, invented by 
fraud to evade the law.’"’ One cannot help but feel that the curious twisting 
of definitions in this case was influenced both by the rank of the blackmail 
victim and by the fact that he was related to the magistrate. The lawyer 
Robert Holloway, writing 30 years later, claimed that Donally, an ater 
ney’s clerk, was importuned by the 18-year-old son of Lord Denbigh (‘the 
son of anoble earl’), and regularly received money for his friendship; the 
event came to light because Donally mistook him for his younger brother 
one dark night in Berkeley Square; according to Holloway, Denbigh made 
an enquiry into both of his sons’ conduct, and wrote to King George III, 
who granted Donally a pardon less than a week before his proposed 
execution.!? The younger son soon went to live abroad, and died unmar- 
ried.”° : 

The punishment for this redefined crime was the same as that for 
robbery; thus on 6 December 1779, John Staples, found guilty of extorting 
money from Thomas Harris Crosby by threatening to charge him vee an 
‘abominable crime’, was hanged at Tyburn.”! In 1784, in the case of ‘R Vs 
Hickman’, Justice Ashurst gave the opinion that ‘a threat to accuse a man 
of having committed the greatest of all crimes’ was ‘sufficient force to 
constitute the crime of robbery by putting in fear.’ He added: ‘To most 
men, the idea of losing their fame and reputation is equally, if not mere 
terrific than the dread of personal injury.” And in the case of ‘R Vs 
Knewland’ in 1796 Justice Ashurst further refined this opinion: ‘Terror Is 
of two kinds; namely, a terror which leads the minds of the party to 
apprehend an injury to his person, or a terror which leads him to 
apprehend an injury to his character.’? Thus it was specifically the 
homosexual accusations that led to the development of more adequate 

s against blackmail. 
e cases were now brought under this new idea that blackmail need 
not be a form of robbery involving the threat of physical harm, though we 
still find blackmail rings, as when four men Ramsey, Clarke, Goff, and Hill 
at the Clerkenwell Sessions of 17 July 1810 were found guilty of extorting 
money from T. Fitzhugh by threatening to charge him with sodomy. And 
the old pattern involving actual robbery would never entirely disappear. 
For example, on Friday, 6 July 1810, William Cane, a 36-year-old Sergeant 
of the Guards, accosted William Price, an Assistant Purveyor of Medicines 
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q 


to the Medicinal Board, York Hospital, Chelsea, in Upper Eaton Street, 


opposite Lower Grosvenor Place, hit him, grabbed his watch, then looked 
him very hard in the face and said ‘I have seen you somewhere before in 


Parliament-street [a known cruising area], and I know you to be ab[ugge]r, 


if you do not promise to behave to me asa gentleman I will have you in the 
pillory in less than a week for sodomy.’*! He demanded to be given £5 the 
next morning, but Price did not keep the meeting. Cane went to the York 
Hospital, Chelsea, where Price’s brother worked, and arranged another 
meeting with Price. When they meton 11 July Cane said ‘Sir, have you seen 
the newspapers in which there is an account of several persons having been 
taken up for a certain crime?’ He was clearly inspired by the raid on the 
White Swan at Vere Street, the subject of Chapter 12.25 There followed a 
series of meetings, in which Cane demanded another £5, then £50 (so he 
could procure his discharge from the Guards), then £100 (so he would 
never trouble Price again). Price realised this blackmail would never end 

and he finally told his brother about it, and arrangements were made fou 
two police officers to be present at the next meeting, when Cane was 
arrested. 

At the trial, Cane said Price regularly walked with him, and took him 
into the Five Fields, near the Chapel, Chelsea, where ‘he asked me if I was 
large, as Irishmen were in general; ... he unbuttoned my small clothes and 
took my penis out in his hand; . . . he said, say nothing about it, now my 
life is in your hands, nowI willever bea friend to youas longas I live.’ Cane, 
aged 36, was found guilty of extortion, and sentenced to death. At his last 
meeting just before his capture, he asked Price ‘ifhe had heard ofa certain 
nobleman who had paid £1,000 for concealment.’ Almost certainly this 
will have been one of the noblemen who had visited Vere Street; Cane 
revealed the name in court, but it is omitted from the records. (It may not 
be relevant, but the Rector of the wealthy Chapel, Five Fields, was Rev. 
Parson Sandelands, anotorious drunkard and villain. He solicited alms for 
the poor and appropriated them for his own use; as head of a philan- 
thropic annuity office, he swindled hundreds out of their money. A 
frequenter of brothels and gin shops, he was ‘found committing a 
nameless offence’ around 1822-1823, and decamped to France at the 
moment a warrant was issued for his arrest.”°) 

The crime of blackmail is inseparably linked with the legal and social 
attitudes specifically against homosexuality. The largest percentage of all 
blackmail crimes involved the ‘sodomitical accusation’. For the past two 
and a half centuries the ideal blackmail victim has been the homosexual 
and the second best candidate is the heterosexual man who fears Geite 
accused of homosexuality; since this encompasses a good many men, such 
an accusation is the ideal ruse. There are several obvious reasons: 
homosexuality is viewed by society and the law as the greatest of all 
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possible crimes, though in later years blackmail itself nearly usurped its 
place as the worst public nuisance; and once made public, the charge is 
virtually impossible to refute, and one is never really able to remove the 
stain, though this is now somewhat alleviated by the guaranteed 
anonymity of the victim in court proceedings; finally, homosexuality is 
the very antithesis of that which the typical blackmail victim treasures 
most: his reputation. 

There is also a deeper psychological reason, arising from the nearly 
atavistic identification of a man’s reputation, the public mask which he 
presents to the world, with his virility, his penis. ‘A man’s reputation was 
_. . the tenderest, most vulnerable part of his anatomy’, observed John 
Mortimer QC in 1972, with reference to the Victorians,2” but the observa- 
tion is equally applicable to gentlemen in all ages. To have that reputation 
destroyed is tantamount to castration. There is no more effective way to 
destroy a man’s reputation than to call him a queer, or a molly, ora pouf: 
a creature who, in the view of society at large, has been unmanned, a 
eunuch. In English culture, be it in the early eighteenth century or the mid- 
twentieth century, virility and effeminacy are at the opposite poles of the 
hierarchy along which one’s reputation either rises or falls. 

There may be another side to this coin, the possibility that a gay man will 
do whatever is necessary to protect his reputation, including falsely 
accusing someone of blackmailing him. This at least is the theory pre- 
sented by the lawyer Holloway, who claims that many blackmailers of 
homosexuals have been convicted of extortion, and even deported or 
sentenced to death, because homosexuals will go to any length to clear 
their names. There are several known instances of this practice, which 
would support Holloway’s own experience. For example, around 1824 
Thomas Allison, a butler, was arrested for soliciting the favours of a young 
man in Hyde Park; the youth was so far implicated that he was also 
charged. Allison tried to cut his own throat with a piece of window glass, 
but failed in the attempt, and recovered sufficiently to face trial. At his trial 
it came out that he had prosecuted aman named Arnold four years earlier 
for extorting him by means of a false charge of buggery, and Arnold had 
been executed for this crime. The Magistrate at the examination said to 
Allison ‘that he hoped he feltsome compunction for having been the cause 
of aman’s being executed some years ago. The prisoner said, that he had 
nothing to regret on that head.’® 

But Holloway goes too far when he claims that homosexuals will use 
blackmail in reverse in order to achieve their desires: ‘It seems to have 
come to this, that ifa young man will not submit to Sodomy and hold his 
tongue, he must be hanged.’”? I think this view is nonsense: it was far too 
risky a technique of seduction, nor is it supported by any real evidence. 
The reality is that extortioners often worked in gangs and they were by no 
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means the helpless and innocent victims of wicked sodomites. Hollowa' 
himself cites cases in which the blackmailer was successful precisely 
because his charge was true. He was informed by his client Sir Francis 
Vincent of Stoke, for example, that ‘about the year 1781 the late Felix 
Macarty, of no slender notoriety, was attacked by the son of a noble Lord 
of the County of Surrey, on the staircase leading to the great room at the 
Royal Academy. Macarty, Irishman-like, did not much approve of any 


caresses connected with breeches; and was no way solicitous of keeping the — 


affair secret: of course, the transaction made some noise. The prejudice 
against an Irish adventurer, as Macarty was termed, gave the transaction 
an interpretation that conveyed an idea that his intention was to extort 
money from the nobleman.’ However, after some serious investigation 
with Sir Francis and the father of the nobleman, ‘the young gentleman 
confessed the truth of Macarty’s charge, and was thereupon sent abroad.’ 
Macarty was given 500 guineas to let the matter rest.” 

Though no one was safe from blackmail, men who were in fact gay were 
much more vulnerable, and not very likely to bring charges against their 
blackmailers unless their demands became utterly impossible to bear. The 
most typical practice was that of Sukey Hawes, a highway robber-cum- 
pickpocket who in 1728 became an intimate member of the molly 
subculture, ‘and where he found one that he could bully, he frequently 
made an Advantage of them.’ In particular, he was once picked up by a 
tailor in the Covent Garden Piazzas, and, ‘in the Way of his Trade, made 
the Taylor give him a broad Piece, and Three-Half-Crowns, otherwise he 
threatened to expose him.’ 

Such practices were not limited to London. In Bedminster, in April 
1795 William Tyler, a yeoman, claimed that William Mason, a 21-year-old 
labourer from Bristol, had falsely charged him with attempting to bugger 
him so as to extort money; Mason and his accomplice Samuel Davis were 
prosecuted for extortion, but Tyler was nevertheless convicted of at- 
tempted buggery (blackmail is properly a criminal offense even if the 
blackmailer’s allegations are true). It will be noted that the gay blackmail 
victims were more often tradesmen than aristocrats, though they valued 
their honour as much as anyone. An exhaustive search®! of sessions 
records and defamation of honour suits in the ecclesiastical courts of Bath 
and Wells from 1740 to 1850 brings to light the predominantly lower and 
lower-middle class occupations of those whose activities were brought to 
public attention. A total of 42 sodomites are named in the indictments and 
informations, including only one gentleman (Sir Thomas Swymmer 
Champneys, who successfully brought a case against his blackmailer in 
1821, but who was indicted himself in 1826, though no true bill was 
found), six clergymen, six yeomen, one apothecary, four tradesmen (a 
victualler, a brewer, a corndealer, and a clothier), one tailor, and 12 
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labourers. There were fewer than six indictments per decade except 
during 1800 to 1829, when there were 21 indictments, though only six OF 
seven convictions.*? But there was no real subculture in Somerset, either 
in Bath or its surrounding rural hinterland. All of the homosexual cases 
are isolated incidents, which came to light because of ill-judged sexual 


advances. 


Chapter 9 


The Third Sex 


(1) ‘Sporus’ 


The childhood of John, Lord Hervey was more vigorous than that of most 
noblemen. He heartily engaged in dice-playing and horseracing, and 
supped on mutton and plum-cake before retiring to bed with his dotin 
father. At Westminster School, and then at Cambridge, Hervey’s ae 
very probably resembled that of the typical scholar he would later satirise: 
He went vigorously through a Course of Academical Learning, drank with 
his Tutor, lay with his Laundress, broke the Chapel Windows and then 
took a Degree of Master of Arts.’ On the other side of the coin, however 
Hervey early acquired in Paris the habit of wearing white make-up to fe 
his features a fashionable pallor, and in later life he would wear aset ee 
teeth carved out of brown mottled Jasper. For a time he wore a silk eye 
patch for chronic watering of the eye, and his health steadily Need 
until his frailty became proverbial. The modern opinion, now unverifi- 
able, is that he suffered from periodic epilepsy. His generally highstrun 
nature and frequent fainting spells made his ‘effeminacy’ a subject a 
cruel satire. In 1735 Alexander Pope caricatured Hervey as ‘Sporus’, the 


ae whom the Emperor Nero had castrated and then married as his 
ride: 


Let Sporus tremble — what? that Thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white Curd of Ass’s milk? 
Satire or Sense alas! can Sporus feel? 

Who breaks a Butterfly upon a Wheel? 

Yet let me flap this Bug with gilded Wings, 

This painted Child of Dirt that stinks and stings. 
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... Eternal Smiles his Emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 

... Now high, now low, now Master up, now Miss, 
And he-himself one vile Antithesis. 

Amphibious Thing! that acting either Part, 

The trifling Head, or the corrupting Heart! 

Fop at the Toilet, Flatt’rer at the Board, 

Now trips a Lady, and now struts a Lord.) 


This masterpiece of malevolence (in which ‘Butterfly’ may be a pun upon 
‘catamite’, and ‘Bug’ may be a pun upon ‘bugger’) possibly has had more 
influence in creating the stereotype of the Effeminate Pouf than any other 
document in English literary history, and even today itis seriously believed 
by some that these malicious lines accurately portray the modern homo- 
sexual male. Unfortunately the real Lord Hervey is relatively unknown to 
most students of English literature. He was certainly effeminate, but 
contrary to Pope’s vindictive portrait of him as a eunuch, he was a 
reasonably robust bisexual. A biography of this man is not out of place in 
this study, for it simultaneously gives us some insight into the life ofa molly 
who did not participate in the gay subculture, and illustrates how the 
archetype of the Pansy came about.” 


Though Hervey could often be seen at the race tracks of Bartholomew 
Fair, and occasionally he would even take his seat in Parliament, his more 
usual social round was either at the spa in Bath, ‘taking the waters’, or in 
the London circle of aristocrats where, observed Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, ‘writing verse was as common as taking snuff.’ Another of Lady 
Mary’s morceaux choisis has branded Hervey as the archetype of the so- 
called ‘Third Sex’: ‘The world’, she observed, ‘consists of men, women, 
and Herveys’. 

Hervey’s ill health and effeminacy did not hinder his amorous pursuits. 
In 1720, at the age of 23, he secretly courted and then married Mary Lepell, 
a Maid of Honour whom Pope is believed also to have fancied. Indeed, 
Pope’s foiled aspirations in the affair probably contributed to the vehe- 
mence with which he later attacked Hervey. In due course Mary Lepell 
gave birth to the first of the eight children she was to bear Hervey during 
their lifetime marriage — sufficient proof of the compatibility of effemi- 
nacy and virility. 

But Hervey’s attentions were not directed toward only one of the 
sexes. While recovering his health at Bath in 1726 (the year, incidentally, 
when Mother Clap’s molly house was raided), he met and began wooing 
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a 21-year-old country squire named Henry Fox. After Henry returned to 
his estate in Redlinch, Somerset, he and Hervey regularly courted one 
another through a fond epistolary intercourse. But when they met again 
in London the following year, Henry brought along his brother Stephen, 
aged 23, and Hervey, aged 31, promptly redirected his affection toward 
the older brother. And this time distance proved no barrier. 

The friendship between Stephen Fox and Lord Hervey progressed 
rapidly, first with Hervey visiting Stephen at Redlinch, where they strolled 
in a garden playfully dubbed ‘Hervey-Grove’, then together for a two- 
month health treatment at Bath — while Lady Hervey remained at her 
husband’s estate at Ickworth, which she sadly described as ‘My Hermitage’. 
After taking the waters, Hervey and Stephen travelled together for 15 
months on a Grand Tour: first to Ostend, in search of a more medicinal 
spa for Hervey’s sake; then to Paris; then to Rome, where Stephen fell ill; 
then to Naples, where Stephen nursed Hervey through severe fevers and 
dizzy spells; then to Florence, where a surgeon so badly removed a large 
protuberance from beneath Hervey’s chin that it left a noticeable scar. 
Lady Hervey, meanwhile, still at Ickworth, signed her letters ‘your melan- 
choly wife’. 

During this period Hervey may have first discovered his capacity for 
loving a man, but the experience was not so simple as discarding a 
heterosexual facade for a homosexual core. Hervey was genuinely bisex- 
ual, and nine months to the day after he returned to greet his wife at 
Ickworth, Lady Hervey gave birth to their fifth child. Nor did Hervey 
abandon his travelling companion in favour of his wife. He persuaded 
Lord Bateman (who had been forced to separate from Sunderland’s 
daughter because of his homosexual tastes) to open his house at Windsor 
so that Stephen could be near him. The three of them grew steadily closer, 
and Lady Hervey and Stephen were to remain lifelong friends even after 
Hervey’s death. 

Historical documents being what they usually are in such cases, we 
cannot be absolutely certain that Hervey copulated with Stephen. There 
isan awkward gap in the information regarding Hervey’s early friendships: 
the first 26 pages of his volume of letters were torn out and destroyed by 
his grandson the first Marquess of Bristol. One cannot help but believe 
that Victorian prudery prompted this suppression. And all of the remain- 
ing letters, including those to Stephen, were preserved by copyists after 
Hervey himself had had the opportunity to excise any indelicate passages 
from the originals. There nevertheless is one letter to Stephen in which 
Hervey explicitly refers, with fond remembrance, to bruises left upon his 
frail limbs by Stephen’s rough caresses. Common sense would suggest that 
such marks were the result of their vigorous lovemaking, although one 
scholar has been cautious enough to dismiss them as evidence merely of 
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‘innocent horseplay’. Modern psychologists would recognise that even 
horseplay is seldom innocent, but I think the letter speaks for itself, and 


with passion, however playfully: 


You have left some such remembrance behind you that I assure 
you (if ’tis any satisfaction to you to know it) you are not In the 
least Danger of being forgotten. The favours I have received at 
Your Honour’s Hands are of such a Nature that tho the 
impression might wear out of my Mind, yet they.ate written in 
such lasting characters upon every Limb, that tis impossible for 
me to look on a Leg or an Arm without having my Memory 
refresh’d. I have some thoughts of exposing the marks of your 
pollisonerie [sic] to move Compassion, as the Beggers that have 
been Slaves at Jerusalem doe the burnt Crucifix upon their 
Arms; they have remain’d so long that I begin to think they are 
equally indelible. 


Polissonnerie is the French word for ‘lewdness’. There is also some second- 
hand evidence in a somewhat cryptic letter written by Charles Hanbury 
Williams to Henry Fox shortly after Hervey’s death: ‘Upon my word Lord 
Hervey has left Winnington a very handsome legacy &I suppose he’ll ener 
into possession immediately — I suppose Lord Lincoln won t push at him 
any more. If he does, Hervey will certainly appear backward to him. Poor 
Fitzwilliams!’ Lord Lincoln was famed among his friends for possessing a 
large penis, and using it well. The Earl Fitzwilliam was so frightens at 7 
marriage that it had to be postponed for a day. Thomas Winnington M 
great friend of the Fox brothers, inherited a legacy from Hervey. beet 
own underlinings provide the clue for the following Mat 
Winnington now has an inheritance of his own and need not sub to t 1e 
large penis (‘handsome legacy’) of Lord Lincoln; but if Lincoln per oe 
trying to bugger (‘push at’) Winnington, Hervey (as symbol of t e 
inheritance he left Winnington) will appear to bend over and present his 
arse (‘backwards’) for Lincoln’s desires. Or something along those lines; 
there are too many clever nudges and winks here for us to quite make sense 
of it all, but we can see easily enough that Williams is suggesting that 
Hervey liked to be buggered. 

In the mind of the public, Hervey was a homosexual, not merely an 
effeminate fop but a hermaphrodite, as he is portrayed in the ye 
levelled against him by William Pulteney: ‘pretty Mr. Fainlove...isa Lady 
himself; or at least such a nice Composition of the two Sexes, that it Is 
difficult to distinguish which is more praedominant. . . . It would be 
barbarous to handle such a delicate Hermophrodite, such a pretty, little, 
Master Miss, in too rough a Manner; yet you must give me Leave, my Dear, 
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to give you a little, gentle Correction, for your own good.”? In anothe | 
libellous work Pulteney is even more explicit: 


But you seem, pretty Sir, to take the Word Corruption in a 
limited Sense and confine it to the Corrupter — Give me Lea 

to illustrate This by a parallel Case — There is a ana 
unnatural, reigning Vice (indecent and almost shockin es 
mention) which hath of late, been severely punished a a 
neighbouring Nation. It is well known that there must be two 
Parties in the Crime; the Pathick and the Agent; both equall 

guilty. I need not explain These any farther. The Proof + ee 
Crime hath been generally made by the Pathick; but I believe 
that Evidence will not be obtained quite so se in the case of 


Pagina when a Man enjoys every Moment and Fruits of his 


I ; ; 
a ae Lee ne proof of sodomy is provided by a medical examination 
receptor’s anus in order to discov i 
er the evidence of s 
unusual dilation, caused b i anata 
y the inserter. The neighbourin i 
g nation to 
ee Pulteney refers is Holland, where, in 1730/31, at least 60 men and 
ela ae hanged, burned, beheaded, garrotted and drowned for the 
nce o sodomy, a notorious persecution which I shall discuss in 1 
detail in Chapter 16. Wn 
ae of Williams and Pulteney of course are not conclusive 
Ss alee Nargis we can expect at this distance in time. The fact 
eless remains that Hervey’s letters t fe 
o Stephen are obviously lo 
. . . 5 — 
cae oS aha with ejaculations such as these: ‘Every Body iad dagan 
adness in their Composition, & I fr 
eely acknowled ine’; ‘ 
i Ae ge you are mine’; ‘I 
e ee: thought if any very idle Body had Curiosity enough to ittercept 
a ied alee they would certainly conclude they came rather 
a Mistress than a Friend’; and ‘Adieu j i 
E ue je vous aime j 
ae ea ,q que je vous 
dor "4 & si vous m’aime, de meme venez me le dire.’ (‘Farewell is Tlove 
ou ; i 
ae nae I adore you; and if you love me too, come and tell me so.’) Their 
ee s i? was rather more passionate than platonic, and it certainly 
. ame ies when they set up housekeeping together in a house near 
oe s Palace (which still stands as No. 31 Old Burlington Street) 
while aes: Hervey tended the children at their own town house in St 
James’s Square, or in the country at Ickworth. 
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(2) Master-Miss 


Hervey was a professional politician and courtier. A Member of Parlia- . 
ment in 1725, he carefully sought preferment through royal favour, 
though he was not immoderately ambitious. In 1730 he was appointed 
Vice-Chamberlain, a post he retained until 1740; his duties were the 
supervision of court functions: ambassadorial receptions, royal birthdays 
and marriages and funerals, court balls, and the seasonal removal of the 
Court from St James to Windsor, to Richmond and to Kew. His role as the 
master of ceremonies contributed even more material to his satirical 
persona as a fop of the highest order, as a creature of mere decorum. 

But he also served Walpole’s Whig ministry asa political propagandist, 
and his pamphlets provoked the opposition, whose leader William Pul- 
teney descended to nasty innuendo about Hervey’s sex life. Hervey may 
have been ‘pathic’, but he was by no means passive. He responded to this 
gross libel by challenging Pulteney to a duel, and he instructed Henry Fox 
to inform Pulteney of the time and place of combat: the New Walk (now 
Green Park) in St James’s Park, at 4 o'clock, 26 January 1731. On that 
afternoon Hervey drank his chocolate as usual, gave his wife some verses 
to copy, and told her he would dine with some members of the House of - 
Commons. He then proceeded to StJames’s, attended by Henry Foxas his 
second, where he met Pulteney and his second, Sir John Rushout. The 
duellists stripped to their shirts, though it was a frosty morning and snow 
covered the ground, and they crossed swords. It was a somewhat foolish 
act of valour, ending in Hervey being led fainting from the field with a 
slight wound in his side and four or five nicks on the hand, while Pulteney, 
with only one cut on his hand, strutted away victorious. The duel ended 
a 12-year friendship between Lady Hervey and Mrs Pulteney. 

Hervey recovered quickly, and a few days later attended the Drawing- 
Roomat St James’s — where the duel ‘made a great noise’. The Grub Street 
satirists seized their pens, and within days they had parodied the clash in 
numerous lampoons, limericks, broadsheets, ballads, and even a full- 
length opera. It was a disastrous occasion for Hervey’s persona, for 
Pulteney’s caricature of him as an hermaphrodite was lifted from his 
pamphlet, embellished and polished until it was eventually refined and 
sharpened by Pope’s pen. Such was the line of coincidences which led to 
the literary stereotype which still continues to foster prejudice against 
homosexuals. One pamphlet calls itself An Epistle from Little Captain Brazen 
to the Worthy Captain Plume [i.e. from Hervey to Pulteney]. In another, 
Hervey is cast as Roderigo, Pulteney as Cassio, and Walpole as Iago. 
In the ballad opera The Intriguing Courtier, Hervey becomes Lord 
Whiftler, a coward who is relieved when the duel is forbidden (a very 
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unfair perversion of the facts). In the broadside ballad The Duel we rea 


It matters not how this Quarrel did rise 

With Miss and with Master, and ‘Master and Miss; 
Or whether a Coward he should not be stil’d 
Sets his Sword to a Woman, and Wit to a Child. 


In another ballad, The Court Garland, we read this vilification: 


Full hard I hold it right to tell, 
Which Sex may justly claim thee, 

For those scarce know, who know thee well 
What kind of thing to name thee. 


Thou powder-puff, thou painted toy, 
Thou talking trifle, H[erve]y; 

Thou doubtful he, she, je ne scais quoy, 
By G[o]d, the K[in]g shall starve ye. 


The anonymous squib titled T/ 
Le Lord H[e}r[ve]y’s First S J 
of Lords, a direct source for Pope’s own satire iat Her eet g yee 


vey say: 
So I, the softest, prettiest thing, 

This honourable House of Lords, 
Come here by order of the King, 

Created Lady of the Lords. 


ee Bes by this particular satire, and even sent a copy of it to 
x. He expressed no offence in public, and r i 
; ag emained st 
ee a scurry of the scribblers, though he must pera tm 
1s transformation into the archet i 
to ype of the effeminate pouf 
oes destroy his political reputation. Prime Minister Oleh 
Le cei Hervey E his political agent — to remain silent for fear of 
ee eing drawn in as fuel for the fire. The Sunderland faction had 
eae A ee by homosexual accusations against its 
pac ervey and Walpole would have known th 
r Z e dan 
ae io ee We must not forget that only a few years fered, 
public attention had been given to th i 
Clap’s molly house and the sub Shiki resenewe 
sequent hanging of thre domi 
in the same period, several homo ; regener Te ea 
; sexuals had been pilloried 
(e.g. Gilbert Lawrence was han ee Bath 
anged at Tyburn on 7 October 17 
few weeks prior to the farci en Ne 
a ical duel, one John Bambridge h 
. . i y 
exhibited in the pillory for attempted sodomy. It would not vee nears: 
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t Hervey to have risked the scandal that might have been caused had he 
{tempted to sue Pulteney for libel. Hervey did the most that he reasonably 
fould be expected to do., Having failed to kill his most dangerous 
Opponent, it was wiser for him to retire from the field altogether, than to 
pursue the matter and provoke a fate far worse than a nick in the wrist. 

Frederick Prince of Wales, son of George II, may have given just such 
advice to Hervey, for fear that he himself would be accused of being the 
‘agent’ to Hervey’s ‘pathick’. Hervey and the Prince were publicly intimate, 
though we know little about their private intercourse, for the two-year 
segment torn out of Hervey’s Memoirs also covered the period when their 
relationship flowered. At the Prince’s request, Hervey often wrote to him, 
sometimes likening their relationship to that of Alexander and Hephaes- 
tion. They were frequently together — once when ill, the Prince sent for 
Hervey to soothe him with conversation until he fell asleep — and the 
Prince carried with him a gold snuff box bearing Hervey’s portrait. Indeed, 
they grew close enough for Stephen to become jealous, and Hervey wrote 
to reassure the latter of his abiding love: ‘Adio, sempre amiable, & sempre 
amato.’ Stephen wrote: ‘Why did you not come to my Lodgings for a 
Minute after the Opera?’ Hervey replied, seemingly careful to explain 
away all doubts: ‘I did not stay a quarter of an Hour with the Prince; he 
went immediately to bed & I came home.’ The Prince was doubtlessly a 
womaniser, though not necessarily exclusively so, and he confided his 
amours to Hervey, who replied: ‘What Game you po[a]ch, Sir, what you 
hunt, what you catch, or what runs into your Mouth, I don’t pretend to 
guess.’ 

The Prince and Hervey had a falling-out, however, when both became 
rivals for the affections of Anne Vane, a Maid of Honour. For a time she 
was mistress to the Prince, then to Hervey, or perhaps to both of them 
concurrently, or perhaps the affair was a bisexual ménage a trois, until she 
camped with Hervey after Frederick tired of her in 1734, A ballad opera 
called Humours of the Court exposed the triangle of Adonis (Frederick), 
Vanessa (Anne), and Aldemar (Hervey), the latter being a ‘gay young 
Rover of Quality’. The identity of the father of the child which Anne bore 
in 1733 is still a matter for some dispute, with even a third candidate for 
the honours, Lord Harrington. Frederick’s eldest sister settled the matter 
by decreeing that ‘it was a child of a triumvirate’. In 1734 (the year, 
incidentally, that Lady Hervey bore another girl), Miss Vane finally left her 
various houses in Soho Square, Kew Green and St James’s Street, where 
she was installed at the pleasure of the Prince, for a house in Wimbledon, 
where she and Hervey met until her death of convulsive fits in 1736. A 
sexual object and a political pawn, she was mourned by neither Hervey nor 
Frederick, who by now had patched up their friendship and often passed 
entire evenings together in the Prince’s private apartments. 
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Hervey’s steadily increasing duties often prevented him from livin wi 
or visiting Stephen at Redlinch; the less-busy summer season at Kew whi ‘ 
allowed him two nights a week (Sunday and Monday) in London with 
eee became a luxury. He rigorously set aside these two days, he says 
for pleasure’; the fact that Sunday was also the favourite day of rendes ! 
in the London molly houses has led to some speculation that Herve a 
into town for this reason — but there really is no evidence to su orca 
view that Lord Hervey ever would have entered a molly house On ie faa 
of it, this was simply an opportunity for him and Stephen to be togeth ) 
Robert Halsband in his definitive biography of Hervey suggests ah hs 
love between the two men gradually cooled, because of the sharp diffe 
ence between their two natures. Stephen was a country squire cic 
a rustic, while Hervey was a polished courtier; perhaps ‘<a had n ‘ 
enough intellectual interests in common to sustain a eee h J 
physical basis would naturally mellow with time. on 
But, on the other hand, this marked contrast between city and count 
pleasures might have been one of the chief delights of their love throu i 
out its duration, and not likely to be undermined as it might had the bel 
a continual contact with one another. Hervey said he preferred ge hel 
rusty better than any other body polish’d.’ Hervey’s visits to Redlinch 
became shorter in duration, but this may well be due more to Herve % 
increasing attendance at court than to any deliberate evasion or adon 
attempt to break away. A lessening of their emotional SON em i 
refuted by the fact that their frequent separations and reunions sauna 
to provoke in Hervey vehement fevers and faintings, extreme ecstasies and 
deep depressions. Hervey in 1736 arranged for Stephen’s marriage to the 
child-heiress Miss Horner, which was merely a formal bond until fe lived 
together in 1739, after which Hervey and Stephen continued to ra ach 
friends. As we have seen throughout the court of King James idk 
homosexuality was never sufficient reason for a man not to marry; it cal 
have been unthinkable for a man of any public consequence aay arole 


In society without a hostess or at any rate without a wite ba at the 
? 
fe ck 


7 


(3) Swan of Padua 


One friendship need not exclude another, and in 1736 (the year inciden- 
tally, that Lady Hervey bore her eighth and last child) there ended an 
additional romance when Hervey, like most of the London aristocrac 

was awestruck by the arrival of 24-year-old Francesco Algarotti. In ‘aie 
to the grace with which Algarotti glided through the courts of Rerone ie 
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ordinarily philosophical Voltaire had dubbed him ‘the Swan of Padua’. In 


somewhat more gossipy vein, Voltaire later called Algarotti ‘the Venetian 
Socrates’, and once quipped of the Swan’s relationship to the young male 


secretary of the French ambassador to Berlin: ‘When I see the tender 
Algarotti crush with passionate embrace the handsome Lugeac, his young | 
friend, I imagine I see Socrates fastened onto the rump of Alcibiades.’ 

Algarotti was a paragon of beauty, with the full lips of the Italian 
sensualist. His genius lay in his ability to charm the cognoscenti, and his 
immediate election to the Royal Society was one step higher on the ladder 
of his achievements. His verse resembled Ariosto’s, his prose resembled 
Locke’s, and he had translated Newton’s Optics into a set of graceful 
dialogues. Hervey fell passionately in love with him. Unfortunately Hervey’s 
very good friend Lady Mary Wortley Montagu proved to be his rival for the 
affections of the Socratic Swan, for Algarotti was also bisexual. Thus began 
one of the silliest love-triangles in the eighteenth century. 

After a brief summer in London, during which Hervey was repeatedly 
detained at Kensington with Queen Caroline, Algarotti returned to 
Venice to prepare his Newton for publication. Soon he received an 
avalanche of billets doux from both of his devoted English admirers. Lord 
Hervey wrote, Je vous aime de tout mon coeur’; Lady Mary wrote, je vous 
aimerai toute ma vie.’ Hervey and Lady Mary boasted to one another how 
frequently they were receiving letters from Algarotti. In one pair of letters 
that must have been a source of great amusement to the young Italian, 
Hervey invited Algarotti to come to him in England while Lady Mary 
invited herself to go to him in Italy. Algarotti returned polite encourage 
ments to both, but had his own affairs to attend to. At this precise moment 
he had taken up with a young man named Firmaon in Milan, with whom 
he made a leisurely tour of southern France. Lord Hervey playfully 
scolded Algarotti for not writing more often; Lady Mary sent agonizing 
pleas for more missives. Lord Hervey wisely controlled his hurt; Lady Mary 
foolishly kept posting cris du coeur. Lord Hervey grew jealous; Lady Mary 
became distraught. Lord Hervey cynically acknowledged the ways of the 
world; Lady Mary wept like Dido upon losing Aeneas. 

Algarotti finally returned to London in March 1739, staying briefly with 
the young lawyer ‘Andrew Mitchell in his chambers in the Middle Temple; 
then moving into Hervey’s apartment in StJames’s Palace; then moving on 
to Lord Burlington’s villa at Chiswick; then, in May, accompanying Lord 
Baltimore on a voyage to St Petersburg, during which he wrote to Hervey: 
‘VYouchsafe, my Lord, not to forget a poor traveller, who, sailing to the 
North-east, casts his eyes from time to time upon the rhumb of the 
compass that is to guide him back to you....- continue to love me, and 
sometimes think of me.’ Lady Mary resolved upon abandoning her 
friends, home, family, and dull husband Wortley for Algarotti’s sake. In 
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reunited with her wayward Swan. q 
While Lady Mary, like Hannibal, was crossing the Alps with elephanl 
loads of baggage and an enormous snuff box, Algarotti was heading baekh 
towards England — but with an eight-day stopover at the court of Berlin 
Crown Prince Frederick of Prussia was immediately infatuated with hi 
guest, and Algarotti returned his affection, though he also wrote to Hervey 
that he hoped soon they would be able to sup together in London, ‘where 
you will certainly be the tastiest dish for me [le meilleur plat pour moi].’ But 
hardly had Algarotti stepped foot upon English soil eight months later 
and into the welcoming embrace of Lord Hervey — than he received word 
that Frederick’s first royal act upon the death of his father was to recall 
Algarotti to Berlin. After the reunited lovers had spenta sufficient number 
of months walking in St James’s Park and ‘dining’ together, Lady Hervey 
kindly lent Algarotti the money for the return trip. In short order Algarotti 
was to replace the Crown Prince’s former favourite Baron Keyserling. 
It will not be out of place to digress briefly upon the loves of Frederick 
the Great (1712-1786), King of Prussia (1740-1786) and Prince of the 
Enlightenment. His friends as a youth included two young lieutenants, the 
Scottish Jacobite Keith and Hans von Katte, eight years older than 
Frederick and believed to be the ‘active’ partner. Frederick’s father had 
been suspicious about their relationship for some time, and had tried to 
interrupt this pattern by providing Frederick with a military tutor, Count 
von Keyserling. But Keyserling had the same tastes as his pupil, and was 
soon to become the sole favourite. Frederick had conspired with Keith and 
Katte to flee to England; the plot was revealed, and on 6 November 1730, 
Frederick’s father had Katte executed in public, outside his son’s window. 
Frederick was temporarily a broken man, and henceforth obedient, 
though he retained other intimates such as his valet the young solder 
Fredersdort. He dutifully married, but seldom saw his wife. Eventually his | 
father died, and, as we have just noted, Algarotti became his Chamberlain, 
while Voltaire became his writer-in-residence. The latter described Freder- 
ick as ‘a likeable whore’. Frederick, for his part, told Voltaire: ‘We’ve got 
here a cardinal and several bishops, some of whom make love before and 
others behind — good fellows who persecute nobody.’ Frederick’s 
younger brother was especially notorious for his homosexual liaisons. 
Mirabeau, special envoy at the Prussian court, claimed that ‘An old servant 
of Prince Henry, apt in serving his master’s passion for pederasty, became 
his favourite at first and was then made canon of Magdenburg where the 
prince was bishop. .. . The aristocracy of the army knows that with Prince 
Henry the Ganymedes have always made and _ shall always make 
the decisions.’> Prince Henry was actually put forward as a candidate to 
head the proposed constitutional monarchy of the United States, though 
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e plan was dropped. 
eee 1740-1741 aie a time for titles: Algarotti became a penn 
in the court of Berlin; Lord Hervey was appointed Keeper of the Privy Seal; 
and Stephen became Lord IIchester, Baron of Woodford Strangways. 
Meanwhile, in the world where Don Quixote still quests after Dulcinea, 
Lady Mary had begun her trek across Europe: from Venice to Rome then 
Genoa, then Naples, then Turin where she ‘almost accidentally met 
Algarotti at last, who was on a diplomatic mission from Frederick. Their 
meeting ended in disaster. Though they spent the greater part Z two 
months together, there was a definite rift, with Lady Mary finally rea ne 
that her pursuit was futile. In May they went their separate ways, he bac 
to Berlin and she in the opposite direction. =) 

Back in England there was another disastrous rift. Prime Minister 
Walpole was defeated in 1742, and Lord Hervey dismissed from office. In 
a bold yet petty gesture of defiance against the King, Hervey went a 
opposition. He tried to persuade Stephen — now Lord Ilchester, ani 
therefore a Peer — to join him, but Stephen wisely refused. Their 
consequent argument finally brought to an end their 15 years of es 
ship. Hervey was a broken man, politically, emotionally, and physically. 
retired in very ill health, and his last words to Lady Mary — in her ete 
retirement at Avignon — were hardly the sugar plums from a Thing of Sil : 
‘The last stages of an infirm life are filthy roads, & like all other roads, I fin 
the farther one goes from the capital the more tedious the miles grow. May 
all your ways be ways of pleasantness and all your paths peace. Adieu. 
Hervey died in 1743, at the age of 46; Alexander Pope, whose Epistle to Dr 
Arbuthnot with its vicious portrait of Sporus was now in its sixth edition, 

‘requiescat in pace!’ 

ne Lord eeoey last act was to humiliate his wife by leaving 
her only the minimum required by the terms of the marriage contract, 
which necessitated the disposal of even her personal jewels. This provided 
gossip for Grub Street, despite there being no evidence that their marriage 
was ever anything less than amicable. A granddaughter of Lady Mary 
suggested that Lord and Lady Hervey ‘lived together .. . Bl any 
strong sympathies, and more like a French couple than an English one’, yet 
nowhere can we find any reason for his apparent vindictiveness at the final 
hour. Perhaps there was a recent domestic quarrel, ordinarily of little 
consequence but now compounded by the bitterness of political disgrace 
and by the pains of his severe illness — the last flourish of rebellion from 
a sick man on his deathbed. 

As for the other characters in this drama: Count Algarotti moved to the 
court of Poland in 1742 but returned to Frederick in 1747, until ill health 
forced him to seek the warmer climate of Italy, where he remained until 
his death in 1764. Lady Mary retired to Brescia, and then to Venice from 
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which she and Algarotti corresponded with restrained flattery and kin 
remembrances of Hervey; she returned to London in 1762, and died i 
months later. Lady Hervey lived on in modest but not severely restricte 
circumstances until her death in 1768. Stephen, who often visited her, ha 
settled into a happy marriage, produced numerous offspring, became al 
Earl, and died in 1776. ! 

Hervey’s correspondence and his Memoirs, though seriously truncate 
by his heirs, remain the only enduring monuments of their circle. Lad 
Mary’s reams of letters were similarly excised by her descendants, and very 
few of Algarotti’s personal letters survive; his translations and travel essay 
are largely forgotten. But all of these lives and works have been eclipsed 
by Alexander Pope’s abusive portrait of Sporus, the ‘Illustrious Nothing’ 
In the year of Hervey’s death, Pope revised his Dunciad, and portrayed 
Hervey, in a kind of begrudging epitaph, as ‘a Fool of Quality’. 


Chapter 10 


The Warden of Wadham 


(1) Robert Thistlethwayte 


Although the molly subculture as such seems to have been confined to 
metropolitan London, undoubtedly there were some quasi-subcultures in 
the academic communities of Oxford and Cambridge from time to time. 
The early diarist Dudley Rider in 1715/16 had advised that ‘among the 
chief men in some of the colleges sodomy is very usual and the master of 
one college has ruined several young handsome men that way, . . . it is 
dangerous sending a young man that is beautiful to Oxford.”! A particu- 
larly revealing incident is that involving Robert Thistlethwayte, Doctor of 
Divinity, the 52-year-old Warden of Wadham College, Oxford, which gave 


rise to some very popular limericks: 


There once was a warden of Wadham 
Who approved of the folkways of Sodom, 
For a man might, he said, 
Have a very poor head 
But be a fine fellow, at bottom. 


or: 


When they said to a Fellow of Wadham 
Who had asked for a ticket to Sodom, 

‘Oh, sir, we don’t care 

To send people there’, 
He said, ‘Don’t call me Sir, call me Modom’. 


E59: 
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and a quatrain, upon the College being insured against fire: 


Well did the amorous sons of Wadham 
Their house secure from future flame; 
They knew their crime, the crime of Sodom 
And judg’d their punishment the same. 


On Saturday, 3 February 1739, Robert Thistlethwayte sent his manciple 
to fetch Master William French, a commoner of the College for the past 
two years. Immediately after Divine Service early that afternoon, Mr 
French went to Thistlethwayte’s lodgings, and did not return until supper 
time at 6 o’clock that evening. When he sat down to sup with his fellow 
commoners, they observed that his demeanour was ‘very much disorder’d, 
and uneasy’. When asked what was the matter, he vouchsafed no reply, but 
went to the Gentleman’s Room, where he remained, vomiting for some 
time. When he returned to the table, he began muttering that the Warden 
of Wadham was a Scoundrel and a Villain, and he asserted that it was 
within his power to have him expelled. Thus was precipitated a series of 
events that would shake Wadham College to its foundations.2 

On Monday, 5 F ebruary, French breakfasted with several of his friends, 
including George Baker, who advised him to either hold his tongue or to 
take the matter to a magistrate if it be so terrible. When the others left, 
Charles D’Oyly dined with Baker, and revealed that French told him that 
‘the Warden did not love Women.’ From this cryptic remark they con- 
cluded that Thistlethwayte must have made ‘a Sodomitical Attempt’ upon 
Mr French. They decided to consult with Mr French in his rooms, and tried 
to persuade him to prosecute. Mr French replied that he was afraid of 
offending the Warden and being expelled before he received his Bache- 
lor’s Degree, but that he would do so ‘if he could do it with Safety to 
himself.’ He added that he was afraid that his tutor, Rev. Mr John Swinton, 
might try to quash the matter. The three decided to seek further advice 
from the Fellow the Rey. Mr Stone, to whom they despatched a message. 

On Tuesday the Rev. Mr Stone arrived. They conferred, and decided to 
ask the advice of the Rev. Mr Watkins, to whom they despatched a 
message. On Wednesday the Rev. Mr Watkins arrived and conferred. He 
advised them to get the advice of a solicitor in London, to whom they 
despatched another message. On Thursday, while awaiting a reply from 
the solicitor, Mr French composed and signed a Declaration laying out 
what had happened in Thistlethwayte’s lodgings. Unfortunately that 
document has been lost. One Fellow who saw it reports that it contained 
an account ‘of which the Particulars are Judged too gross and obscene to 
be repeated, and such as amounted to the most notorious sodomitical 
Attempt conceivable.’ So we are prevented from conceiving the Attempt. 
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On Friday the conferring fivesome received by post, advice from 
counsel, to wit: that French should give an affidavit to ajustice of the peace 
and to the Vice-Chancellor, but that chances of prosecution were slim in 
so far as there was only French’s word for it, and that it would be best to 
get the opinion of French’s father before proceeding further. So on 
Saturday French set out to see his father, with a letter from Baker 
describing the inconceivable Particulars. On Thursday, 15 F ebruary, Mr 
French returned to Oxford with his father, the older gentleman in a great 
rage and ‘inexorably determined upon Justice’. On Friday George Wynd- 
ham, Barrister, arrived upon the scene and began preparing his case. On 
Saturday morning they brought the matter to the attention of the Vice- 
Chancellor, who prudently requested a Testimonium concerning Mr 
French’s character. 

Mr French prepared the Testimonium, and — as was customary proce- 
dure — gave it to Thistlethwayte, who, as Warden, had the duty of passing 
it around to all the Fellows for their signatures. The Warden smelled out 
the proceedings against him, and after it was returned with the signatures, 
he found fault with the form, and requested that it be rewritten and 
circulated once more. Mr French did so, and then brought it back for the 
signature of the Warden himself, who replied: 


‘Mr French, I am sorry to find the firm Friendship, which has 
subsisted so long between you and me, is about to be broken 
off.’ 

‘In what manner?’ says Mr French. ; 

‘Why, I hear’, says the Warden, ‘that you are going to make 
known to the World my Behaviour to you some time ago in 
my Parlour.’ ' 

‘Yes, Sir’, says Mr French, ‘I have been with the Vice- 
Chancellor already, and am come to you with this Testi- 
monium to know whether you will sign it. Tell me whether you 
will or will not. Have you any Objections to my Character or 
Behaviour in the College?’ 

‘No indeed, Sir’, says the Warden, ‘I always thought you the 
most regular Man in my College.’ 


Thistlethwayte pleaded with French to conceal the matter, as it would be 
the ruin of them both, but French was relentless, and the Warden finally 
signed the Testimonium. Wherewith Mr French, clutching the Testimo- 
nium in his fist, rushed forth from the Warden’s lodgings, into the 
Quadrangle where were gathered a group of ten or twelve Scholars, 
shouting ‘Bribery! Bribery!’ He revealed to them the inconceivable Par- 
ticulars aforementioned, whereupon the Testimonium was immediately 
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after signed by all the Fellows in the College. 


So in due course the case went to court without the presence of the 
At 6.00pm on Saturday there assembled in Warden Thistlethwayte! 


accused. Mr Swinton was subpoenaed, and he testified about Thistle- 
lodgings Mr French and his father, George and Nicholas Baker, the Vice thwayte and Mr French being together behind bolted doors. Robert Lang- 
Chancellor, the Warden, J. Birt, Dr Prado (Principal of Jesus College) ford, the Butler of the College, was subpoenaed, and gave some damaging 
Counsellor Wright, and several Justices of the Peace. Dr Prado lectured Mf testimony: five or six years previously, Thistlethwayte had invited Lang- 
French for an hour about the difficulties he faced if he could not prove h ford to supper, and while drinking a bottle of wine Thistlethwayte had 


charges. Several witnesses testified to Mr French’s disorder at the dinne tried ‘to kiss and tongue me, and to put his Hand into my Breeches.’ 
table after returning from the Warden’s lodgings, and Mr French gave a Langford told Thistlethwayte to cease and desist, but, heated by the wine, 
deposition to the Magistrates. The meeting ended at 10.30pm. he became even more forceful and nearly violent, ‘upon which I expressed 
At 11.00am on Sunday Mr French and his father met with his tutor Mr great Resentment, and quitted the Room.’ Langford avoided the Warden 
Swinton, and asked Swinton to testify to the fact of his having gone to henceforth, though the latter frequently sent his servant to fetch him. 
Thistlethwayte’s rooms on the Saturday in question, there finding the Then, about two years previous, while Langford was leaving the Buttery 
door bolted, and waiting for some time before it was opened and he saw and heading for home through the Quadrangle, Thistlethwayte caught 
that French was in the room with Thistlethwayte. He agreed to so testify, sight of him from his study window in one of the 12 garrets facing the 
Later that evening Swinton privately met with Mr French and tried to Quadrangle, and called him in. Seeing some other Fellows about, and 
persuade him to put off the prosecution for a few days, but Mr French was knowing it would not be proper for the Butler to ignore the Warden, he 
set upon his course. went in, whereupon he was promptly pounced upon as before. Langford 
At five o’clock in the morning on Monday, old Mr French was rudely entreated the Warden to get himself a woman or a wife, but the Warden 
awakened by loud knocks at his chamber door. It was William Boxley, laughed and replied, ‘I would not give a Farthing for the finest Woman in 
Swinton’s bed-maker for the past two years, bearing a message from his the World, for I love a Man as I do my Soul.’ Langford expressed great 
master requesting old Mr French’s company in Thistlethwayte’s parlour. resentment, and again quitted the room. He avoided crossing the Ques: 
After some persuasions, old Mr French got out of bed and put on his rangle thereafter. 
periwig, and was led across the Quadrangle under cover of darkness. William Hodges, the Barber of the College, was subpoenaed, and el 
Thistlethwayte, Swinton, and old Mr French sat in the Warden’s parlour an interesting story to tell: ‘About a Year anda half ago I went to shave the 
before a warm fire, drinking burnt wine and eating chocolates. Thisthle- Warden, about Eleven in the Forenoon. The Warden being dressed in his 
thwayte and Swinton entreated old Mr French to take his son into the’ ' Gown and Cassock, I put his Nightgown over him, to avoid daubing him. 
country, and promised to provide handsomely for him. They also asked ~~ Whilst I was shaving him, I found something tickling about my Breeches, 
him to sign a paper of which he was not permitted to see the contents. Old but thoughtat first that it might be the effect of the Gown’s not sitting right 
Mr French rejected both requests, and went off in a huff, leaving his burnt — upon the Warden, wherefore I altered the Position of it, and Wenlom 
wine behind him. | Immediately after I found the Warden trying to introduce his Hand into 
At six o’clock that morning the Vice-Chancellor was rudely awakened _ my Breeches. Whereupon I asked him what he meant. The Warden 
by William Boxley, and informed that Mr French the younger had decided answered, “There is no Harm in this, my Dear”, and talked to the same 
to put off the formal College enquiry. At seven o’clock the Vice-Chancellor effect so long, that I swore I would never shave him again, for I knew what 
sent for Mr French, who arrived and denied having decided upon such a he wanted, and that I was the wrong Person for his Purpose.’ Hodges 
postponement, and they scheduled the formal proceedings to begin at expressed great resentment, and quitted the room. A few days later, the 
nine o’clock that morning. When the proceedings began, Swinton could _ Warden again sent for the Barber, and as soonas he appeared, the Warden 
nowhere be found in order to give his testimony. Baker and Birt testified _ said, ‘How dost do, my dear Barber? It’s fine Weather my dear Barber. 
that they had overheard William Boxley bragging to his fellow servants How does thy Cock do, my dear Barber? Let me feel it.’ The Warden tried 
that Thistlethwayte had sodomised him. The Vice-Chancellor replied that to kiss the Barber, but the latter shouted ‘Damn you, you Son of a Bitch! 
he could not force Boxley to so testify. The justices of the peace arrived, _ What do you mean?’ and knocked him backwards into his chair. The 
and determined that the case should go to court at the next Assizes. Warden leaped up and tried to kiss him again, whereupon the Barber 
Thistlethwayte arrived and was ordered to post £200 bail. He did so, then knocked him flat upon the floor, and quitted the room, expressing great 


promptly departed from Oxford, never to return. resentment. 
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The court case concluded Nemine Contradicente—‘no one to contradict 
The Rev. Dr Thistlethwayte, who had been a Fellow of Wadham sing 
1715, sent a letter to the College on 22 February 1739, resigning all hi 
offices, including the Prebendary of Westminster and the Rectorship o} 
Winterslow in Wiltshire. He forfeited his bail by not appearing in court 
and fled across the Channel where he set up house in Boulogne. He died 
there five years later, and his remains were shipped to Dover, where on 4 
February 1744 he was laid to rest in the churchyard of St Mary the Virgin, 


(2) John Swinton 


But this case had hardly closed when a new case seemed to be opening up 


— this time against Rev. Mr Swinton. George Baker knew that John 


Swinton and Thistlethwayte had been close friends ever since Swinton’s 
return from a trip to Italy several years back; and that William Boxley, who 
had jokingly bragged about being sodomised by Thistlethwayte, was now 
a servant to Swinton. He likewise recalled some gossip about Swinton 


having once slept with a servant boy named Robert Trustin, so he began 


to investigate these links. First he paid a visit to Francis Smith and his wife 
who waited upon Swinton and other fellows of the College, and whosd 
servant Bob Trustin was. According to Smith, Bob some years ago had 
been gone for two or three nights, and, being questioned by Smith upon 
his return, Bob said he had been waiting upon Mr Swinton. Smith, 


knowing that Swinton already had a bed-maker, believed the boy was lying — 


and beat him. But Bob persisted with his story, and told Mrs Smith that 
‘while waiting upon Mr Swinton sometimes I sat up in a great Chair 
sometimes lay down before the Fire, and Mr Swinton sometimes bid mé 
lie down on the Bed, which I accordingly did.’ Smith threatened to break 
the boy’s bones if ever again he went near Swinton’s bed, as he would ‘fill 
him [i.e. Swinton] full of Lice.’ Swinton heard about the matter, and sent 
for Smith to tell him that he should not have beaten the boy, that Bob was 
giving him medicines and that he would like him to continue doing so. 
After hearing this story from Smith, Baker arranged to meet Bob 
Trustin at the King’s Head Tavern in Oxford. The boy came, and repeated 
the story to Smith and Baker, adding that ‘I used to lie in the Bed with Mr 
Swinton. Mr Swinton used to tickle and play with me in the Morning, and 
I used to play with Mr Swinton’s Cock, which used to stand. Mr Swintort 
used to Kiss me.’ Baker asked Bob ‘whether Mr Swinton used to put his 
Tongue into your Mouth?’ to which the boy answered ‘No’. But on being 
asked “Whether Mr Swinton did not use to get upon your Back?’ he 
answered, ‘No, but that he used to put his Cock into my Arse Hole, and 
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that I felt something warm came from him, and he sometimes made me 
Wet between my Thighs.’ 

Armed with these particulars, Baker assembled the Fellows of Wadham 
once more and revealed his fresh discoveries. Swinton, learning what was 
afoot, sent his new bed-maker John Himber (poor Boxley in the meantime 
had been dismissed by the new Warden, Mr Lisle) to fetch Bob Trustin. 
Bob agreed to say that he was lying to Baker, and Himber gave him some 
money to seal the pact. The Vice-Chancellor meanwhile also sent for the 
boy, and Bob told him that Baker had given him money to lie about 
Swinton. Swinton, who had more mettle in him than Thistlethwayte, then 
brought a complaint against Baker for malicious slander. The parties 
concerned, along with Dr Prado and the Fellows of the College, on 20 
March assembled before the Vice-Chancellor, Theophilus Leigh. Smith, 
who was now acting as the Under Porter at New College, affirmed the boy’s 
story to him and Baker at the tavern, and when asked by the Vice- 
Chancellor ‘Did Mr Swinton ever put his Cock into your Arse Hole?’ the 
boy said, ‘Yes, sometimes.’ Not being a very bright lad, Bob both affirmed 
and denied all of the questions subsequently asked of him, while Swinton 
denied the charges and Himber denied the bribery. 

Under harassment the boy became ‘confounded’, and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor rebuked Baker for believing ‘an ideot boy and ragamuffin’. He 
offered Baker the options of recanting, being imprisoned, or being 
expelled. Baker agreed to request Swinton’s pardon. Leigh let Swinton 
draw up the recantation document, which made it appear that the charges 
were derived solely from malicious motives. Baker prepared a milder 
form, but Swinton insisted upon the first. Baker protested that signing 
such a document ‘would make me seem so great a Wretch in the eyes of 
the World, who knew nothing of the circumstances’, but Leigh advised 
him it was a mere formality, and threatened to either imprison or expel 
him, so he signed it. Then the Rev. Dr Conybeare (Dean of Christ-Church) 
moved that Baker be required to deliver unto Swinton a £100 bond as 
guarantee of his good behaviour toward Swinton, and he did so. 

The next day, 21 March 1739, the recantation document, without 
Baker’s knowledge, was published in the Daily Advertiser and the London 
Evening Post: ‘I George Baker, Bachelor of Arts, and Scholar of Wadham 
College in Oxford, do acknowledge, that I have made a very unjust and 
inhuman Attempt to ruin the Character of the Rev. Mr Swinton, Fellow of 
the said College, by reporting that he hath been guilty of a Sodomitical 
Attemptand that I had no Foundation or Authority for any such Story; and 
I heartily ask his Pardon, and the Pardon of the University, for it, being 
sensible of the Folly and Injustice I have been guilty of.’ It is difficult to 
determine to what degree Baker’s reputation may have been injured by 
this document. We only know, from the Register of Wadham College, that 
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fee ee : \ : 
he weed for be i Malefactots Tieyes feof! 


Baker remained there until 1741, when he vacated his scholarship, and h 
failed to proceed to the degree. Mr French received the Bachelor of Art 
in 1740, but having failed to show up for three successive examinations, 
he was deprived of giving his exhibition in Greek six weeks later.! 

Baker’s recantation probably prompted a satire on the corrupt age 
which appeared in 1739, in which his masters were barely disguised, and 
even Lord Hervey was hauled before the public once again: What is the 
world coming to, laments our author, 


ecemeaoeneere a 


When T[histlethwayJte both Sexes acts, before 

A vile Indorser, and behind a Whore; 

And "twixt the Males of O[na]n, Scenes are past 
Which make old D-’s leud Nocturnals chaste. 

Say Dear Swintonius what detested Clime, 
Taught Latium’s learned Sons so dire a Crime? 

... Here Sporus live and once more feel my Rage, 
Once and again I drag thee on the Stage, 
Male-female Thing, without one Virtue made, 

Fit only for the Pathick’s loathsome Trade. 


This is the end of the story that can be gleaned from the extant historical 
documents, and perhaps there is no moral to the tale other than to point 
up a mood that somewhat prevails even in twentieth-century Oxford. The _ 
scandal does merit being dredged up from the obscurity in which it has lain 
these many years, if only for the sake of demonstrating that curious 
mixture of naivety and earnestness that was so typical of the early eight- 
eenth century. On the one hand we see the solicitors and school adminis- 
trators engaging in their cautious and solemn deliberations, and on the 
other hand we see the innocence of the working class and servants — 
Boxley joking about being buggered by Thistlethwayte, Smith worrying 
that Bob will give Mr Swinton lice by sleeping with him —and one feels that 
many of the fellows must have regarded these scandals with more 
amusement than abhorrence. In the midst of these conflicting parties, 
Thistlethwayte and Swinton behaved in ways both foolish and cunning, 
trying to brazen out the situation. One point worth emphasising is the lack 
of guilt or shame in the gay protagonists, though of course they feared 
losing their reputations. 


MISS BLANDY a/ (he face of Caceuhon mar 


Re pie GR. of a one ,, ey 

eS SESE Bit Cjord, allrnded by Me ew ‘ H DTI ga 
7. Mary Blandy ascending the scaffold, attended by Rev. John 
Swinton (in his surplice), the gay chaplain of Oxford Castle 
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place of execution on 6 


age, which was the subject of 


‘About this time there had been an 
als at Oxford on a Monday. Soon 


ty, a learned 
» preached the condemnation. 


ity. “Yes, 
o be hanged the next 


n 
her last moments, if possible a second _ 


T 
homas Warton concerning Samuel 


Chapter 11 


The Age of Scandal 


(1) Disgrace 


The various Societies for Reformation of Manners had become inactive by 

|'740; the organised crusade of the 1720s was over, and the gay subculture 
was no longer so systematically purged. Prosecutions still occurred with 
some regularity, but they were mostly unconnected to one another, and 
form a history of isolated incidents. I have the impression that the heyday 
of the molly houses was also over, that they were going out of fashion, 
slowly declining in popularity and steadily being superseded by more 
organised prostitution and even male brothels on the one hand, and by 
public cruising grounds on the other. 

In 1757 a well-organised molly was apprehended, who ‘got his Liveli- 
hood by prostituting himself’ by means of sending letters to wealthy men, 
offering them his services. The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Tankerville did not 
appreciate the letter of assignation that had been sent to him, and 
arranged for his capture by pretending to meet him. The prostitute was 
found to have many such letters in his pocketbook, with blank spaces for 
names to be filled in, and he had a list of names and addresses of men of 
various degrees of social standing. He revealed that mollies cruised 
Kensington Gardens and ‘the obscure Places in Hyde-Park’, and some of 
his papers indicated that there were ‘many Clubs’ of such men about town. 
But he preferred his independent way of doing business: ‘it appeared that 
he lay in Bed every Day till after Twelve; that he constantly breakfasted in 
Bed, worea Bed Gown, anda Woman’s Cap and Knot: His Paintand Patch- 
Boxes were found on his Toilet. In a Word, he is the completest Gomor- 
rean that has been met with for some Time.” 

The more fashionable West End of London had by no means 
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Sas ae coe the original site of the gay subculture in the East End 
ea ae x 61 Thomas Andrews, who kept the Fortune of War publi 
ie en canis near Smithfield, offered to share his bed with Jo 1 
areal cee freely, and went to bed. ‘As soon aj 
a violent pain and agony, een sy on ae 
getting away from him he felt something warm 


> 


eu him guilty and sentenced him to deat 
Im respite and afterwards a full pardon.’ A publish 


ly knew two of the members of the jury that 
- 5 and was assured by them that the 
whatsoever about his guilt. ‘What sort of inter 
pardon for this man 
decent, to say.”3 


Soe ss that NS a great deal of public comment was that 
foie nes, a leutenant in the army, called Captain Jones. In 
i eee ee at the Old Bailey for sodomy upon Francis 
oe eet Sa a ce alee were full of the case, and there was 
susie fe S guilt or Innocence. He was a well-known figure 
ee ce fee eee the character of Punch at a recent 
and ice-skating that went te ae oweene oe a: is ea 
tenced to death, but on the ve Bie 
was respited to imprisonmen 
Majesty’s pardon.® He was c 


; and such representation 

S were made to t 

ce aaganee Nes pleased to grant him his pardon, on di ccaitieh f 
Sporting himself for the term of hi , ife.’ ' 

provoked a ‘Latin Epitaph on Bob fauser Vea ae TAC ee 


5 est it was that procured a 
, It may be improper, because it could hardly be 


Underneath this stone there lies 

A face turn’d downward to the Skies; 

A captain who employ’d his parts 

Upon male bfum ]s, not female hearts: 
Who turn’d his arms not against foes, 
But against friends, whence Sodom rose 
-- + He was repriev'd from gallows death 
At Tyburn had resign'd his breath; ; ] 
But George, in vengeance, let him live 
Like Cain, till conscience should pieive® 
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Innes had little conscience about transporting himself no further than the 
Nontinent, and the newspapers reported with chagrin that ‘the famous 


apt. Jones lives now in grandeur with a lovely Ganymede (his footboy) at 


Lyons, in the South of France.” 

Another career also ended abruptly in 1772, that of Isaac Bickerstaffe, 
the dramatist who was responsible for establishing comic opera on the 
[inglish stage.!° Bickerstaffe grew up in Dublin as one of Lord Chester- 
fleld’s pages in the 1730s, and through his efforts obtained a commission 
in the Fifth Regiment of Foot, the Northumberland Fusiliers, at the age of 
12, He resigned his lieutenancy in 1755 (some said under scandalous 
circumstances, but this was not proven), and went on ensign’s half-pay, and 
moved to London to begin his writing career. There he produced a series 
of comic operas, including the very popular Love in a Village, and during 
the 1760s he was dining out with Dr Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Boswell, Goldsmith, and most of the leading London artists of the day; 
Garrick and Bickerstaffe were the reigning king and queen of the stage. A 
modern study of his accounts has shown that he earned a very great deal 
of money and spent it on purposes unknown, chiefly on frequent trips to 
the Continent. 

His last trip abroad was prompted by a notice which appeared in The 
Daily Advertiser on 30 April 1772 : 


Whereas on Tuesday Night last, between the hours of Eight and 
Ten, A Gentleman left with a Centinel belonging to Whitehall 
Guard, a Guinea and a half, and a Metal Watch with two Seals, 
the one a Cypher, the other a Coat of Arms, a Locket, and a 
Pistol Hook. The Owner may have it again by applying to the 
Adjutant of the first Battalion of the first Regiment of foot- 
Guards at the Savoy Barracks, and paying for this Advertisement. 


In the fateful days that followed, the ad was explained in the St James 
Chronicle and other London newspapers: 


The History of this Watch, &c. is this: A Gentleman grew 
enamoured, the other Night at Whitehall, with one of the 
Centinels, and made Love to him; the Soldier being of that 
rough cast, who would rather act in the Character of Mars than 
Venus, not only rejected the Lover’s Suit, but seizing him, 
threatened to take him immediately to the Guard-Room. The 
Affrighted Enamorato, to avoid the consequences of Exposure, 
with the greatest Precipitation gave the Soldier his Watch, 
Rings, and other Valuables, for his Liberty. 
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Ime in my life that I would enter it and 
I see its master. ) 


study would be the last t 
that never again would 
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ey Nyky, by what Srenzy seiz’d, 

Sed poe with such a martial thing be pleas'd? 

Ni “a 0 thyself a gentle horse-marine* 
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(*Nyky is an half-pay officer o 


( f marine 
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of sailors. Modo vir modé foemina.) 
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Noscius defends his lover’s taste: 


And yet, ah why should Nyky thus be blam’d? 
Of manly love ah! why are men asham’d? 
A new red-coat, fierce cock and killing air 
Will captivate the most obdurate fair; 

Yet slight the cause of Nyky’s late mishap; 
Nyk but mistook the colour of the cap: 
A common errour, frequent in the Park, 
Where love is apt to stumble in the dark. 


This apologia praises homosexual love as being more refined than and 
superior to vulgar heterosexuality, though the Italian gusto and bon ton of 
France make but slow advance among the lowbred English. Precedents for 
such love can be found in classical Rome and ancient Greece, where it was 
practised by men such as Virgil, Socrates, and others: ‘The gay Petronius, 
sophists, wits and bards, / Of old, bestow’d on youth their soft regards.’ 
Kenrick finds it necessary to disclaim these ‘Southern modes’ and ‘Pla- 
tonic love’ in a footnote in which he describes himself as ‘A Briton blunt, 
bred to plain mathematics, / Who hates French b[ou]gres, and Italian 
pathics.’ 
Kenrick’s satire went through five editions in 1772, and Garrick began 
a prosecution for libel. Kenrick had to publicly apologise to Garrick and 
disclaim the libel, but the war of libels and counter-libels raged in the 
newspapers for several years, until by 1777 several newspapers also had to 
make apologies. Kenrick privately admitted that he never believed Garrick 
to be a molly, but that he thought it was a good opportunity to attack a 
competitor. But he did believe that Garrick knew about, and tolerated, an 
earlier affair between Bickerstaffe and ‘a masculine dancer’, presumably 
a ballet dancer. 
In 1777 Bickerstaffe wrote once more to Garrick, this time from 
Vienne, to complain that Garrick in the libel controversy was destroying 
his reputation even more than it had already been destroyed, He con- 
cluded by begging Garrick for £10, as he was impoverished. Garrick never 
replied. The Biographica Dramatica of 1782 noted that Bickerstaffe ‘is said 
to be still living at some place abroad, to which a deed without a name has 
banished him, and where he exists poor and despised by all orders of 
people.’ In the years that followed, there were newspaper reports that 
Bickerstaffe was drinking two pints of spirits a day, that he died in Sussex 
in 1783, that he had drowned himself, that he had hanged himself, that he 
was writing for the Marseilles stage, that he was living in Milan, that he was 
sighted in Charing Cross in 1811. He sent a play to Mrs Jordan for one of 
her benefits in 1790, but no other plays from these last sad years of his life 
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have been traced. He probably di i 
. y died at the age of 7 
in which he drew his half-pay pension. ae 


(2) Samuel Foote 


Several years after the 1772 scandals involving Captain Jones and Bicker- 
staffe, society was regaled by the scandalous dispute between another | 
dramatist, Samuel Foote (sodomite), and the Duchess of Kingston (bi 
mist). Rev. Richard Polwhele, historian of Devonshire called Foote 
libertine, in every sense of the word’, but some people mould contend th ‘ | 
the word ‘libertine’ meant more in Cornwall than it did in renee 
Although we certainly know that Foote was accused of being doneiacal 
with disastrous consequences for him, there is little evidence to prove thi 
beyond reasonable doubt. But a brief look at the life of the a ri hl 
ee Detrigeernces, called ‘the English Aristophanes’ is a 
ate only to chart the progress of homophobia in the late eighteenth 
Samuel Foote, a native of Cornwall, was baptised o 
-andin due course sent to study law in the ears one if ise eles 
thus becoming a “Templar’. Asascholar he was more elegant than evudivel 
and Ea did not appeal. ‘He was remembered, by many Templars in m : 
time’, recalls his first biographer, ‘as one of the greatest beaux of the ye ; 
forty, living in handsome chambers, with all the paraphernalia of stad 
around him, but without the gift of application. His greatest deli ne 
eine making a figure at the coffeehouses whither resorted he 
eaux-esprits of the day.’!? He commonly began the day at the Grecian in th 
Ane and by evening had moved on to the Bedford Coffee Frise, 
lain Garden, where he enjoyed the wit of the drama critics and acquired 
is taste for the theatre. One of the taverns which he frequented was th 
Royal Oak, ‘standing by itself, near the path that led from Finsbury to Sir 
Thomas Boleyn’s Grange, . . . the midnight walk of numerous footpad 
and many murderers, as the annals of Newgate attest’!? — this would ee he 
infamous Sodomites’ Walk in Moorfields. or 
Foote continued at law for three or four years, living ‘fashionabl d 
ostentatiously’, even more so after receiving an inheritance at the Acaie f 
his father in 1754. But his real vocation began in 1743, when he and hi 
friend Macklin entered on an enterprise in a little weodet theatre in a 
Haymarket, and soon he was on the path to fame as both actor a d 
playwright. In our own time Samuel Foote is regarded as the Father « f 
Farce, for those who came after him certainly plundered his works for th 5 
plots, characters and jokes; and in his own time he received his cco aes 
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‘the English Aristophanes’ because of his introduction of characters based 
upon real people, unlike the stereotyped figures common to the sentimen- 
tal comedy that was so popular at the time. 

Foote ‘possessed a rich‘talent for ridicule’; his satire was illiberal and his 
characters were recognisable: inevitably his early plays aroused much 
resentment among those whom he satirised, and those who feared that 


their turn would be next. Today itis difficult to appreciate what all the fuss 
m he satirised are even less well known to us 


was about, since those who 
ted to close his 


than either Foote or his plays. But constables were promp 
plays, using a law which allowed only two playhouses to operate in 
Westminster. Foote evaded this by the technical ploy of re-opening “Tea- 
parties’ at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket; instead of offering 
performances of plays, he pretended to be ‘training’ his actors while the 
audience sat drinking their tea — and his wit was more scathing than ever. 
Around 1748 some undocumented scandal prompted Foote to depart 
for France, where he remained until 1752, maintaining no contact with his 
friends and losing his fortune. In 1754 his former friend Macklin, now 
penurious, left the theatre, and opened both a school of oratory and a 
coffee house, in the Piazza in Covent Garden. Foote caricatured him in An 
Inquisitor (also known by its more famous title as Tiddydoll), and Macklin, 
in foolish revenge, charged Foote with robbing a friend ofa portmanteau. 
In 1758 he visited Dublin with his friend Tate Wilkinson; his pieces were 
well received at Sheridan’s Theatre. The pair returned to London for the 
following season, then went on to Edinburgh, and then back to Dublin, 
where in 1760 one of his finest plays, The Minor, was first produced and 
soon became a hit at the Haymarket Theatre. The Minor is essentially an 
attack on Methodism, and as a result there were several attacks upon him 
in the press; he responded with a desultory libel suit. 

While on a visit to John Savile, Lord Mexborough in 1766, on a chase 
with the Duke of York, Lord Delaval, and Sir Francis B. Delaval, ‘his 
earliest friend’, Foote fell and broke his leg; this had to be amputated and 
replaced bya cork leg — which gave rise to ‘foot and leg’ jokes amongst his 
detractors. But the untoward accident was a kind of stepping stone in his 
rise to fame. On 25 June of that year the Duke of York helped him to secure 
the royal patent for a summer theatre; he purchased the Haymarket 
Theatre, pulled down the old premises, rebuilt it more substantially, and 
opened next year with An Occasional Prelude. In 1768 he cleared several 
thousand pounds with the immensely successful Devil upon Two Sticks, but 
lost it all gambling in Bath. The play was also taken to Dublin, where Foote 
became friends with Lord Townshend. Dr Last in His Chariot was co- 
authored with Isaac Bickerstaffe in 1769, and other successful plays 


followed on its heels through the early 1770s. 
Then came his sudden downfall, this time more serious than a fall from 
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hea Rev. William Jackson, who would get his full revenge in the 
owing year. The Chamberlain at the instigation of the Duche fi 
to license the performance of Calais oe 
2 ; 
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I Secor 
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I Poe the attack in late June and published, under the peeiles 
: ee Nettle, Sodom and Onan: A Satire Inscrib’d to [Foote] Es 
ee e. ee two Sticks (a reference to Foote’s popular play); at ms: 
priate place in the title was inserted a recogni itof 
sable tr 
el fee “ illustration ofa large naked hee Tn ihe Sou Poe: 
rayed as the archetypal sodomite. The mock-heroi of 
c. <-heroic preface is full 
ee suchas ies last capital Man-oewvre back be cei 
: ere are obvious allusions to anal i 
Nee ae s to ane intercourse as the author 
whose extensive Abiliti 
Deepest Penetration’, and as a ‘ Sie ate 
P a ‘Master of Fundam : 
ental Knowledge’. 
ae ia) Ss paneer is exceedingly nasty, quite explicit ee 
ust of ‘Aristoph’ i i i i 
el ph’, and a rich source of information 
O ‘hi 
ths ie ae ee mene Drybutter’, who was able to ‘evade the Law’ 
and of Equity.’ Samuel Drybutter was the b 
. . . . i k 5 
eo pilloried in 1757 for selling copies of Fanny Hill. On 30 Seer 
€ was probably the ‘man of genteel appearance’ who was arrested 
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for an attempt to commit sodomy with someone in Lombard Street, and 
who gave bail the day afterwards.!° But he seems to have escaped justice, 
to judge from a contemporary satirical illustration showing him in fetters 
standing beside the hangman, titled ‘Ganymede & Jack-Catch’. ‘Jack- 
Catch’ (or ‘Ketch’) holds up a noose to, put around his neck and says 
‘Dammee Sammy you’r a sweet pretty Creature & Ilong to have you at the 


end of my String.’ He is tweaking the chin of ‘Ganymede’, who replies “You 


don’t love me Jacky.”"” By curious coincidence, on 19 January 1771, a bit 
Michael Welch was con- 


more than a fortnight after Drybutter’s arrest, 
victed for stealing a silver candlestick, a French plate candlestick, several 
watches, snuff boxes, and a large parcel of silver buckles from Drybutter’s 
shop in Westminster Hall in November.!® Perhaps Welch was a bit of 
rough trade who saw an opportunity for getting more from the man who 
picked him up. Drybutter appeared in court to testify that he was now a 
jeweller, and to identify the stolen property, including a silver nutmeg 
grater, silver thimbles, and silver-plated candle snuffers. Welch was 
convicted and sentenced to transportation.'” Some modern sources say 
that Drybutter was convicted of an unnatural offense in 1771, but in fact 
neither he nor anyone else was tried for attempted sodomy in ilWevale 
Perhaps no bill of indictment was granted at the magistrate’s examination 
which would have preceded a trial, or perhaps he stayed around long 
enough to testify against Welch, and then absconded before his own trial. 
In Sodom and Onan Foote is likened to ‘his compeer Drybutter’, the 
implication being that both men had escaped justice. Drybutter was 
nicknamed Ganymede because of his amours, though both men would 
more properly be personified as Zeus rather than Ganymede: 


... In [Foote’s] soul 
Ingratitude had firmly fix'd her seat, 
And troops of crimes march in without defeat: 
Sodomy old, see at the van appear, 
Polluting Onan sly, brings up the rear. 

: _.. and his inverted Eye disdains 
Objects of Female softness. — with pleasure 
He beholds, (like Ganeymede) that Treasure 
Exquisite, a lovely Youth, whose Innocence 
’Gainst his prevailing Arts, prove weak defence; 
E’en age attractions has; but Youths a Prize! 
An handsome Boy’s a Jewel in his Eyes. 


In a satire such as this, emphasised words always have a double meaning. 
Both ‘Jewel’ and ‘Treasure’ may be allusions not only to Drybutter’s new 
occupation, but also references to William Jewell, the treasurer of the 
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a monument to his memory after his death. 


Jackson claimed that Foote was protected by a host of ‘pow’rful 


Sod’mites’: 


As heaven’s Viceregents Kings of Earth are plac’d, 
But G[eorg]e the seal majestic hath disgrac’d; 
Inveigled by Scotch Institution 

To pardon Sodomites and damn the Nation. 

Sfackvill]e, both Coward, and Catamite, commands 

Department hon’rable, — and kisses hands, 

With lips that oft’ in blandishment obscene 

Have been employ’d, yet now, (oh shame!) he’s seen 
An haughty headstrong Minister of State, 
Controuling Men of minds immaculate. 

View straddling B[e}rt[ie], that Bedchamber Lord, 
(Felon in Gyves as well might grace a sword, ) 
Leering he eyes when, M[exborough]’s undrest, 
Yet such divinity doth hedge a King, 
That Catamites their off’rings dare not bring: 

But as I’m less than King, I shall take care 

Ever I undress, that Bluggejr Bfer]t[iJe is not there. 
Ne’er in my house a welcome Guest he'll be, 
Ent’ring my doors, he’ll want to enter me. 

... Where is the Author of the village Love? 
Sweet Isaac Bickerstaff, who never strove 
To wipe away the ignominious stain, 

Convinc'd that kicking ‘gainst the Pricks was vain. 
For safety flown to soft Italia’s shore, 

Where Tilney, Bl, Jones and many more 

Of Britain’s cast outs, revel uncontroul’d, 

Who for their Beastial lust their Country sold 

Who dissipate Estates in Foreign Climes 

To buy indulgence, for their darling Crimes. 


Ueeson says that the chief mourner at Foote’s tomb will be Drybutter 
while Bick[ersta]ff, B[er]t[iJe, B—l, Bulgge]rs all, Jones Sfackvill]e 
D—v—is shall support the pall’, and that the audience of he lays will 
be comprised of ‘Male Whores of Quality’. F : 
Who are these men? In 1760 Lord George Sackville (later Germain) was 
court-martialled for refusing to obey orders and advance into combat at 
the Battle of Minden, to which Jackson explicitly refers. He was about 60 


Haymarket Theatre, Foote’s very close friend who would eventually put u 
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years old, and was Lord Commissioner of Trade and Plantation, and 
Secretary of State for the American Colonies. Though twice married, he 
was called ‘the pederastical American Secretary’ and lived with his wife and 
protégé.” His homoséxuality is alluded to in some verse by Churchill: 
‘Trust not to Marriage, in Mankind unread; / S[ackville]’s a married man, 
and S[troud] new wed.”?! Peregrine Bertie, Duke of Ancaster and Keste- 
ven, Earl of Lindsey, Lord Great Chamberlain and Master of the Horse, 
died in 1779 age 64. I cannot find other sources to substantiate the homo- 
sexuality of John Savile, Earl of Mexborough. Lord Tilney and Lord 
Cowper both lived in Italy; after Cowper’s death, his family tried unsuc- 


cessfully to prosecute a journalist who accused him of unmanly vices; 
John Tilney (or Tylney), Earl Tylney of Castlemaine, died unmarried in 


‘1784. Bickerstaffe, as noted above, was probably living in France rather 


than Italy. Captain Jones lived in Lyons with his Ganymede. I have not 
identified D—v—is. B—l may be Frederick, Earl of Bristol, the mitred earl 
who spent most of his life in Italy, whose brother was Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh’s first (and only legal) husband, whom she had abandoned in favour 
of the Duke of Kingston. 

The publication of Sodom and Onan was followed up in July by the 
Duchess instituting legal proceedings against Foote — for sodomy — and 
a warrant was issued for his arrest. He appeared on stage to tell his 
audience that he had been falsely accused and was endeavouring to redress 
his reputation, and then proceeded to play his part.” The criminal 
prosecution before Earl Mansfield at the King’s Bench on 9 December 
1776 was paid for by the Duchess of Kingston, and organised behind the 
scenes by Rev. Jackson. Foote’s former footman John Sangster stood up 
to charge Foote with an attempt to commit an unnatural crime upon his 
person twice in May 1775. Sangster had been hired by Foote in November 
of that year, and had accompanied him to Dublin that winter, and back to 
England in February. According to Sangster, on the days in question Foote 
had tried to seduce him at his town house in Suffolk Street; Sangster had 
resisted, then resigned. Foote promised to pay his wages next day, but in 
order to receive them Sangster was required to go up to Foote’s country 
house at North End, Hampstead. There Foote asked him to follow him 
into the stable to see a new horse, where he again made unwelcome 
advances. Sangster struck a blow, and rushed forth from the stable hurling 
abusive names after his master. 

Several other servants, such as the gardener and coachman, testified 
that the name-calling incident did indeed occur, and a friend of Sangster 
testified that the footman had confided to him the nature of the advances. 
On cross-examination Sangster admitted that Foote had also ‘indecently 
treated’ him much earlier, in Dublin, though he had not quit at that time. 
Several witnesses asserted that Foote was not in town on 1 May, though 
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others were unsure of his whereabouts. Lord Mansfield summed up hi 
belief that the whole thing was a conspiracy to blacken Foote’s character 
and Foote was acquitted.*4 This was a just verdict, for obviously there w 
not enough evidence for a conviction; it is also clear, however, that the 
charge was not a fabrication concocted by the Duchess and her chaplain: 
they merely exploited rumours and dug up the year-old accusation by a 
disgruntled servant. 

We cannot fail to note some similarities to the Oscar Wilde debacle 
more thana century later: the trial would not have occurred but for Foote’s 
unnecessarily arrogant treatment of the Duchess, much as Wilde treated 
the Marquess of Queensbury, and both playwrights underestimated the 
malicious influence and pertinacity of their aristocratic opponents. Foote 
occupied the same rank as Wilde at the time: he was at the height of his 
career, and both admired and mistrusted for his unkind wit and disregard 
for conventional propriety. And the trial, despite the verdict of Not Guilty, 
had socially disastrous consequences. Henceforth, Foote would never be 
above suspicion, and Rev. Jackson would do his best to ensure his 
ostracism by society. 

Foote’s plays, such as The Minor, were always felt to have been licen- 
tious,” but he no longer had the strength to resist the attacks upon his 
personal reputation. Foote’s health broke under the strain of the trial and 
its publicity. He bravely reappeared on the stage in The Devil in 1777, but 
he was lank and emaciated, and had a paralytic stroke. He had to dispose 
of his patent to George Colman for £400 quarterly, and he went into 
retirement at Brighton for the summer. Physicians advised him to go to 
France for a change of air. I suspect he was also well advised to leave 
England in order to avoid further prosecution. He reached Dover on 22 
October, but the winds were unfavourable for a crossing. The next 
morning he had a shivering fit, and he died in the afternoon, age 57. His 
contemporary Hester Lynch Piozzi (Thrale) ina note written in the margin 
ofa printed volume of letters observed that ‘Doctor Johnson was not aware 
that Foote broke his heart because of a hideous detection; he was trying 
to run away from England, and from infamy, but death stopped him.”2° His 
funeral was held on Monday, 27 October 1777. Jewell arranged for his 
body to be removed to his house in Suffolk Street at the back of the 
Haymarket Theatre, and that night the body was attended to Westminster 
Abbey by three mourning coaches, where Foote was secretly buried by 
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8. Samuel Drybutter (‘Ganymede’) escapes being hanged for 
sodomy in 1771. The hangman (‘Jack-Catch’) says ‘Dammee 
Sammy you’ra sweet pretty creature & | long to have you at 
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the end of my string’, and Drybutter replies ‘You don’t love 
me Jacky.’ 


